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Preface to the First (German) Edition 

Eeferring to these six papers (the present reprint of which is 
solely due to the great demand for separate copies), a young lady 
friend recently remarked to the author: “When you began this 
work you had no idea that anything so clever would come out of it, 
had you ? ” This remark, tvith which I wholeheartedly agreed (with 
due qualification of the flattering adjective), may ser\fe to call attention 
to the fact that the papers now combined in one volume were originally 
written one by one at different times. The results of the later sections 
were largely unknora to the writer of the earlier ones. Consequently, 
the material has unfortunately not always been set forth in as orderly 
and systematic a way as might be desired, and further, the papers 
exhibit a gradual development of ideas which (owing to the nature 
of the process of reproduction) could not be allowed for by any alteration 
or elaboration of the earlier sections. The Abstract which is prelxed 
to the text may help to make up for these deficiencies. 

The fact that the papers have been reprinted \vithout alteration 
in no way implies that I claim to have succeeded in establishing a 
theory which, though capable of (and indeed requiring) extension, is 
firmly based as regards its physical foundations and henceforth admits 
of no alteration in its fundamental ideas. On the contrar}", this com¬ 
paratively cheap method of issue seemed ad^’isable on account of the 
impossibility at the present stage of giving a fresh exposition which 
would be really satisfactory or conclusive. 

E. SCHRODINGER. 


ZitEiCH, November 1926. 



Publishers’ Note 

This translation has been prepared from the second edition of the 
author’s ilhfdhngen m Vibrnkni, published by Johann 
kbrosius Barth, 1928 . These papers include practically all that 
Professor Schrbdinger has written on Wave Mechanics. 

The translation has been made by J. P. Shearer, M.A., B.Sc., of 
the Department of Natural Piosophy in the University of Glasgow, 
and W. I. Deans, B.A., B.Sc., late of Newnham College, Cambridge. 

The translators have tried to follow the original as closely as the 
English idiom would permit. The English version has been read by 
Professor Schrodinger. Throughout the book Efnfunklm has been 
translated pp functm, and Eipmrt, proper due. The phrase 
m stuckeise sletige Funkm has been translated a sedimllji 
mtkwus Juneim, These equivalents were decided upon after 
consultation with the author and with several English mathematicians 
of eminence. 
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Abstract 

(The references are to pages.) 

The Hamiltouiaa analogy of mechanics to optics (pp. 13-18) is an 
analogy to gmnetrical optics, since to the path of the representative 
point in configuration space there corresponds on the optical side the 
light ray, which is only rigorously defined in terms of geometrical 
optics. The undulatory elaboration of the optical picture (pp. 19-30) 
leads to the surrender of the idea of the path of the system, as soon 
as the dimensions of the path are not great in comparison with the 
wave-length (pp. 25-26). Only when they are so does the idea of 
the path remain, and with it classical mechanics as an approximation 
(pp. 20-24, 41-44); whereas for “ micro-mechanical ” motions the 
fundamental equations of mechanics are just as useless as geometrical 
optics is for the treatment of diffraction problems. In analogy with 
the latter case, a wave equation in configuration space must replace 
the fundamental equations of mechanics. In the first instance, this 
equation is stated for purely periodic vibrations sinusoidal with 
respect to time (p. 27 et seq.) ; it may also be derived from a 
“Hamiltonian variation principle” (p. 1 et seq., pp. 11-12). It 
contains a “proper value parameter” E, which corresponds to the 
mechanical energy in macroscopic problems, and which for a single 
time-sinusoidal vibration is equal to the frequency multiplied by 
Planck’s quantum of action h. In general the wave or Aubration 
equation possesses no solutions, which together with their derivatives 
are one-valued, finite, and continuous throughout configuration space, 
except for certain special values of E, the proper values. These values 
form the “proper value spectrum” which frequently includes con¬ 
tinuous parts (the “ band spectrum ”, not expressly considered in 
most formulae: for its treatment see p. 112 et seq.) as well as 
discrete points (the “line spectrum”). The proper values either 
turn out to be identical with the “energy levels” (=spectroscopic 
“ term ’’-value multiplied by h) of the quantum theory as hitherto’ 
developed, or differ from them in a manner which is confirmed by 
experience. (Unperturbed Keplerian motion pp. 1-12; harmonic 
oscillator, pp. 30-34; rigid rotator, pp. 35-36; non-rigid rotator, 
pp. 36-40; Stark effect, pp. 76-82, 93-96.) Deviations of the kind 
mentioned are, e.g., the appearance of non-integral quantum numbers 
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(viz. tke halves of odd numbers) in the case of the oscillator and 
rotator, and further, the non-appearance of the '' surplus ” levels 
(viz. those with vanishing azimuthal or equatorial quantum number) 
in the Kepler problem. Even in these matters the agreement with 
Heisenberg’s quantum mechanics is complete: this can be proved in 
general (see below and pp. 45-61). For the calculation of the proper 
values and the corresponding solutions of the vibration equation 
C' proper functions ”) in more complicated cases, there is developed 
a theory of 'perturbations, which enables a more difficult problem to be 
reduced by quadratures alone to a “ neighbouring ” but simpler one 
(pp. 64-76). To “ degeneracy ” corresponds the appearance of 
multiple proper values (p. 11, p. 33 et seq.). Especially important 
physically is the case where, as, e.g., in the Zeeman and Stark ejects, 
a multiple proper value is split up by the addition of perturbing forces 
(general case, pp. 69-76 ; Stark eSect, pp. 93-96). 

Up till now the function ^ has merely been defined in a purely 
formal way as obeying the above-mentioned wave equation, serving 
as its object, so to speak. It is necessary to ascribe to i/r a physical, 
namely an electromagnetic, meaning, in order to make the fact that a 
small mechanical system can emit electromagnetic waves of a frequency 
equal to a term-difierence (difierence of two proper values divided by h) 
intelligible at aU, and further, in order to obtain a theoretical state¬ 
ment for the intensity and polarisation of these electromagnetic waves. 
This meaning, for the general case of a system with an arbitrary number 
of degrees of freedom, is not clearly worked out until the end of the 
sixth paper (pp. 120-123 ; a preliminary attempt for the one-electron 
problem, on p. 60 et seq., turned out incomplete). A definite 
^-distribution in configuration space is interpreted as a continuous 
distribution of electricity (and of electric current density) in actual 
space. If from this distribution of electricity we calculate the com¬ 
ponent of the electric moment of the whole system in any direction 
in the usual way, it appears as the sum of single terms, each of 
which is associated wdth a couple of proper vibrations, and vibrates in 
a purely sinusoidal manner with respect to the time with a frequency 
equal to^the difference of the allied proper frequencies (p. 60 et seq., 
where ^ is to be replaced by i/j. This simplifies the calculation 
without essentially modifying it). If the wave-length of the electro-' 
magnetic waves, associated with this difference frequency, is large 
compared with the dimensions of the region to which the whole 
distribution of electricity is practically confined, then, according 
to the rules of ordinary electrodynamics, the amplitude of the partial 
moment in question (or, more accurately, the square of this amplitude 
multiplied by the fourth power of the frequency) is a measure of the 
intensity of the light radiated with this frequency, and with this 
direction of polarisation. The electrodynamic hypothesis concerning 
xjj, and the related purely classical calculation of the radiation, are 
verified by experience, in so far as they furnish the customary selection 
and polarisation rules for the oscillator, rotator and the hydrogen atom 
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(easy to show from tke results of p. 30 et seq., p. 35 et seq., and 
of pp. 1-12; cf. p. 101). Further, they also furnish satisfactory 
intensity relations for the fine structure of the Balmer lines in an 
electric field (p. 82 to p. 92). If only one proper \abration or only 
proper vibrations of one proper frequency are excited, then the 
electrical distribution becomes static, yet stationary currents may 
possibly be superimposed (magnetic atoms, p. 123). In this manner 
the^ stability of the normal state and its lack of radiation are ex¬ 
plained. 

The amplitudes of the partial moments are closely connected with 
those quantities (“ matrix elements ”), which determine the radiation, 
according to the formal theory of Heisenberg, Born, and Jordan. 
There can be demonstrated a far-reaching formal identity of the two 
theories (pp. 45-61), according to which not only do the calculated 
emission frequencies and selection and polarisation rules agree, but 
also the above-mentioned successful results of the intensity calculations 
are to be credited as much to the matrix theory as to the present one. 

Everything up till now has referred in the first instance only to 
Gonsermtive systems, although some parts have reached their final 
formulation only in the sixth paper in connection with the treatment 
of non-conservative systems. For the latter, the wave equation used 
hitherto must be generalised into a true wave equation, which contains 
the time explicitly, and is valid not merely for vibrations purely 
sinusoidal with respect to time (with a frequency which appears in 
the equation as a proper value parameter), but for any arbitrary 
dependence on the time (pp. 102-104). From the wave equation 
generalised in this way, the interaction of the system with an incident 
light wave can be deduced, and hence a rational dispersion formula 
(pp. 104-117); in all this the electrodynaniic hypothesis about f is 
retained. The generalisation for an arbitrary disturbance is indicated 
(p. 117 et seq.). Further, from the generalised wave equation an 
interesting conservation theorem for the “ weight function ” ifjf can 
be obtained (p. 121), which demonstrates the complete Justification 
of the electrodynamic hypothesis frequently mentioned above, and 
which makes possible the deduction of the expressions for the com¬ 
ponents of the electric current density, in terms of the ^-distribution 
(p. 122 et seq,). 

Even the systems treated in the first five papers cannot be con¬ 
servative in the literal sense of the word, inasmuch as they radiate 
energy ; this must be accompanied by a change in the system. Thus 
there still seems to be something lacking in the wave law for the 
j/f-function,—corresponding to the “reaction of radiation” of the 
classical electron theory, which may result in a d 3 ?Tng away of the 
higher vibrations in favour of the lower ones (p. 116). This necessary 
complement is still missing. 

The form of the theory discussed so far corresponds to classical 
{i.e. non-relativistic) mechanics, and does not take magnetic fields 
into consideration. Therefore, neither the waye equation, ixor the 
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components of the four-current are invariant for the Lorentz trans¬ 
formation. For the one-electron problem an immediate relativistic- 
magnetic generahsation is readily suggested (pp. 118-120 ; the Lorentz- 
invariant expressions for the components of the four-current are not 
given in the text, but they can be got ^ from the equation of con¬ 
tinuity which is to be formed in a way quite analogous to that in 
the non-relativistic case; cf. p. 122). Though this generahsation yields 
formally reasonable expressions for the wave lengths, polarisations, 
intensities, and selection in the natural fine structure and in the 
Zeeman pattern of the hydrogen atom, yet the actual diagram turns 
out quite wrong, for the reason that “ half integers ” appear as 
azimuthal quantum numbers in the Sommerfeld fine structure formula 
(p. 9 and p. 119; here the results only are given ; V. Fock carried 
out the calculations quite independently in Leningrad, before my last 
paper -was sent in, and also succeeded in deriving the relativistic 
equation from a variation principle. Zeitschrift filr Fhysih, 38, p. 242, 
1926). A correction is therefore necessary; all that can be said 
about it at present is that it must have the same significance for 
wave mechanics as the spuming electron ” of Uhlenbeck and 
Goudsmit has for the older quantum theory dealing with electronic 
orbits (p. 63); wdth this difference, however, that in the latter, 
together with the introduction of the “ spinning electron ”, the 
half-integral form of the azimuthal quantum number must be 
postulated ad hoc, in order to avoid serious conflict with experiment 
even in the case of hydrogen; while wave mechanics (and also 
Heisenberg’s quantum mechanics) necessarily yields halves of odd 
integers (German: Halbzahligkeit), and thus gives a hint, from the 
very beginning, of that further extension, 'which under the regime 
of the older theory was only shown to be necessary by more compli¬ 
cated phenomena, such as the Paschen-Back efect in hydrogen, 
anomalous Zeeman effects, structures of multiplets, the laws of Rontgen 
doublets and the analogy between them and the alkali doublets. 

Addition in the second (German) edition : the first and second of 
the three new papers now added, namely, “ The Compton Effect ” and 
The Energy-Momentum Theorem for Material Waves ”, are con¬ 
tributions to the four-dimensional relativistic form of wave mechanics 
discussed in the above paragraph. In connection with the first of these 
papers I should like above aU to remark that, as Herr Ehrenfest has 
pointed out to me, the figure (p. 128) is incorrect: the pair of wave 
trains represented in the right half of the figure should coincide 
co7npletely 'with the pair on the left, in respect of wave length and the 
orientation of their planes as weU as in breadth of interference fringes 
(the broken Lines).—The second paper, that on ‘‘ The Energy- 
Momentum Theorem ”, throws a strong light on the difficulties which 
a merely /owr-dimensional theory of ?/!r-waves comes up agaiust, 
despite the formally beautiful possibilities of development which 
present themselves here.—In the last paper, on “ The Exchange of 
^ Cf. also a paper by W. Gordon on the Compton Effect, Ztschr. f. Phys, 40, p. 117,1926. 
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Quantisation as a Problem of 
Proper Values (Part I) 

{Annalen der PJiysik (4), vol. 79,1926) 

§ 1. In this paper I wish to consider, first, the simple case of the 
%drogen atom (non-relativistic and unperturbed), and show that the 
customary quantum conditions can be replaced by another postulate, 
in which the notion of “ whole numbers ”, merely as such, is not intro¬ 
duced. Eather when integralness does appear, it arises in the same 
natural way as it does in the case of the node-numbers of a vibrating 
string. The new conception is capable of generahsation, and strikes, 
I believe, very deeply at the true nature of the quantum rules. 

The usual form of the latter is connected with the Hamilton-Jacobi 
differential equation. 



A solution of this equation is sought such as can be represented as the 
sum of functions, each being a function of one only of the independent 
variables q. 

Here we now put for S a new unknown iji such that it will appear 
as a product of related functions of the single co-ordinates, i.e. we put 

(2) ^=Zlogf 

The constant K must be introduced from considerations of 
dimensions; it has those of action. Hence we get 



Now we do not look for a solution of equation (1'), but proceed as 
follows. If we neglect the relativistic variation of mass, equation (!') 
can always be transformed so as to become a quadratic form (of ^ and 
its first derivatives) equated to zero. (Eor the owe-electron problem 

(s 894) 1 B 
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this holds even when mass-variation is not neglected.) We now seek 
a function ip, such that for any arbitrary variation of it the integral 
of the said quadratic form, taken over the whole co-ordinate space/ 
is stationary, ip being everywhere real, single-valued, finite, and con¬ 
tinuously differentiable up to the second order. The quantum conditions 
are replaced by this variation problem. 

First, we will take for H the Hamilton function for Keplerian 
motion, and show that ip can be so chosen for all positive, but only for 
a discrete set of negative values of E. That is, the above variation 
problem has a discrete and a continuous spectrum of proper values. 

The discrete spectrum corresponds to the Balmer terms and the 
continuous to the energies of the hyperbohc orbits. For numerical 
agreement K must have the vahie 

The choice of co-ordinates in the formation of the variational equa¬ 
tions being arbitrary, let us take rectangular Cartesians. Then (!') 
becomes in our case 


e = charge, m = mass of an electron, -f 2 /^ + z^. 

Our variation problem then reads 


(3) 8J = 8 JJJdx dy dz\ 






Kdy^ 


the integral being taken over aU space. From this we find in the 
usual way 

(4) ///^?*%(Z280[vV + 5(^ + 7>] = O. 
Therefore we must have, firstly, 

(5) + + = 

and secondly, 

(6) fw|^ = 0. 


df is an element of the infinite closed surface over which the integi 
is taken. 

(It will turn out later that this last condition requires us to 
supplement our problem by a postulate as to the behaviour of 8\p 
at infinity, in order to ensure the existence of the above-mentioned 
continuous spectrum of proper values. See later.) 

The solution of (5) can be effected,/or example, in polar co-ordinates, 
r, 9, cp, if ip be written as the product of three functions, each only of 
r, of 6, or of (p. The method is sufficiently well Imown. The function 
of the angles turns out to be a surface harmonic, and if that of r be 
called easily the differential equation, 

^ I am aware this formulation is not entirely unambiguous. 
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( 7 ) 


, 2 fZx , (2mE , 2me^ w.(w + l)\ 
cfr2 ^ r dr ^ \ ^ Kh M 


w=0, 1, 2, 3 . . . 

The limitation of 7i to integral values is necessary so that the 
surface harmonic may be single-valued. AVe require solutions of (7) 
that mil remain finite for all non-negative real values of r. Now ^ 
equation (7) has two singularities in the complex r-plane, at r = 0 and 
r = 00 , of which the second is an ‘‘ indefinite point ” (essential singularity) 
of all integrals, but the first on the contrary is not (for any integral). 
These two singularities form exactly the hounding jpoints of our real 
interval. In such a case it is known now that the postulation of the 
Jiniteness of x bounding points is equivalent to a boundary 

condition. The equation has in general no integral which remains 
finite at both end points ; such an integral exists only for certain 
special values of the constants in the equation. It is now a question 
of defining these special values. This is the jumjging-ojf point of the 
whole investigation.2 

Let us examine first the singularity at 'r = 0. The so-called 
indicial equation which defines the behaviour of the integral at this 
point, is 

(8) p(p-l)+2p-^i(;i + l) = 0, 
with roots 

(S') Pi=n, P5=-(W + 1). 

The two canonical integrals at this point have therefore the ex¬ 
ponents n and - (n +1). Since n is not negative, only the first of these 
is of use to us. Since it belongs to the greater exponent, it can be re¬ 
presented by an ordinary powder series, which begins with r". (The other 
integral, which does not interest us, can contain a logarithm, since the 
difierence between the indices is an integer.) The next singularity is 
at infinity, so the above power series is always convergent and repre¬ 
sents a trajiscendental integral function. We therefore have established 
that: 

The required solution is {except for a constant factor) a single-valued 
definite transcendental mtegral function, which r = 0 belongs to the 
exponent n. 

We must now investigate the behaviour of this function at infinity 
on the positive real axis. To that end we simplify equation (7) by the 
substitution 

(9) 

where a is so chosen that the term with l/r^ drops out. It is easy 
to verify that then a must have one of the two values -(^i + l). 
Equation (7) then takes the form, 


^ Por guidance in the treatment of (7) I owe thanks to Hermann AVeyl. 

® Por unproved propositions in what follows, see L. Schlesinger’s Differential 
Equations (Collection Schubert, No. 13, Goschen, 1900, especially chapters 3 and 6). 
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(7') 


d^V 2{a^l) dV 2m/;^ 
dr^ ^ r dr rJ 


U = 0. 


Its integrals belong at r = 0 to the exponents 0 and -2a-l. For 
the a-value, a = n, the first of these integrals, and for the second a-value, 
a=: -(^^ + l), the second of these integrals is an integral function and 
leads, according to (9), to the desired solution, which is single-valued. 
We therefore lose nothing if we confine ourselves to one of the two 
a-values. Take, then, 

( 10 ) a=n. 

Our solution TJ then, at r = 0, belongs to the exponent 0. Equation 
(7') is called Laplace’s equation. The general type is 

(n ^" + (8o + ^-^)c7' + (.o + ^^)?7 = 0. 


Here the constants have the values 

^eyy\ 

(11) 8o=0, Si=2(a + 1), €o=^, 


2me^ 


This t 5 rpe of equation is comparatively simple to handle for this reason : 
The so-called Laplace’s transformation, which in general leads again 
to an equation of the second order, here gives one of the first. This 
allows the solutions of (7") to be represented by complex integrals. 
The result ^ only is given here. The integral 


( 12 ) 
is a £ 
(13) 




is a solution of (7") for a path of integration L, for which 

/i = 0. 

The constants Cj, Cg, have the following values, c^ and c^ 

are the roots of the quadratic equation 
(14) 2:2 + So2 + €o = 0, 

and 


(140 


^1 


^2= - 


^i + SiCa 


c,- Co 


-2mE 


In the case of equation (7') these become, using (11) and (10), 

(14-) C..-J 

ai = 


me^ 


+ % 4 - 1 , 0,2 — ~~ ~ 


me^ 


+n + l. 


KV-2mB' ’ ’ KV-2mE 

+ -H 

The representation by the integral (12) allows us, not only to 
survey the asymptotic behaviour of the totality of solutions when r 


1 Cf. Schlesinger. The theoiy is due to H, Poincare and J. Horn. 
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tends to infinity in a definite way, but also to give an account of tliis 
behaviour for one definite solution, which is always a much more 
difificult task. 

We shall at first exclude the case w'here and ag are real integers. 
When this occurs, it occurs for both quantities simultaneously, and 
when, and only when, 

(15) - = a real integer. 

KV-2mE 

+ 

Therefore we assume that (15) is not fulfilled. 

The behaviour of the totahty of solutions when r tends to infinity 
in a defimte manner—we think always of r becoming infinite through 
real positive values—is characterised ^ by the behaviour of the two 
linearly independent solutions, which we will call Ui and and 
which are obtained by the following specialisations of the path of 
integration L. In each case let z come from infinity and return there 
along the same path, in such a direction that 

(16) lim c2^=0, 

2~>-ao 

%,€. the real part of zr is to become negative and infinite. In this way 
condition (13) is satisfied. In the one case let z make a circuit once round 
the point (solution Z7i), and in the other, round (solution U^. 

Now for very large real positive values of r, these two solutions 
are represented asymptotically (in the sense used by Poincare) by 

(17) -l)“-(e2««._i)r(ai)(Ci-C2)“»-i, 

( - I)“2(e27rla2 _ l)r(a2)(C2 - Ci)®i " 

in which we are content to take the first term of the asymptotic series 
of integral negative powers of r. 

We have now to distinguish between the two cases. 

1- E>0. This guarantees the non-fulfilment of (15), as it makes the 
left hand a pure imaginary. Further, by (14"), and Cg also become 
pure imaginaries. The exponential functions in (17), since r is real, 
are therefore periodic functions which remain finite. The values of 
tti and ag from (14") show that both and Ug tend to zero like 
This must therefore he valid for our transcendental integral solution U, whose 
behaviour we are investigating, however it may he linearly compounded 
from Ui and Uq. Further, (9) and (10) show that the function 
the transcendental integral solution of the original equation (7), always 
tends to zero like 1/r, as it arises from TJ through multiplication by 
We can thus state : 

The Eulerian differential equation (5) of our variatio7i problem has, 
for every positive E, solutions, which are everywhere single-valued, finite, 
and continuous; and which tend to zero with 1/r at infinity, under con¬ 
tinual oscillations. The surface condition (6) has yet to be discussed. 

^ If (15) is satisfied, at least one of the two paths of integration described in the 
text cannot be used, as it yields a yanishing resulb. 
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2. E<0, In this case the possibility (15) is not eo ipso excluded, yet 
we will maintain that exclusion provisionally. Then by (14") and (i?), 
for 00 grows beyond all limits, but U 2 vanishes exponentially. 
Our integral function U (and the same is true for x) will then remain 
finite if, and only if, U is identical with Z/g, save perhaps for a numerical 
factor. This, however, can never he, as is proved thus : If a closed 
circuit round both points Ci and Cg be chosen for the path L, thereby 
satisfying condition (13) since the circuit is really closed on the Eiemann 
surface of the integrand, on account of + ag being an integer, then it 
is easy to show that the integral (12) represents our integral function 
U. (12) can be developed in a series of positive powers of r, which 
converges, at all events, for r sufficiently small, and since it satisfies 
equation (7'), it must coincide with the series for U. Therefore U is 
represented by (12) if Z be a closed circuit round both points and Cg. 
This closed circuit can be so distorted, however, as to make it appear 
additively combined from the two paths, considered above, which 
belonged to and C/g; and the factors are non-vanishing, 1 and 
g 2 rriai^ Thorcfore U cannot coincide with C^g, but must contain also 
Q.E.D. 

Our integral function U, which alone of the solutions of (7') is 
considered for our problem, is therefore not finite for r large, on the 
above hypothesis. Reserving meanwhile the question of completeness, 
i.e. the proving that our treatment allows us to find all the linearly 
independent solutions of the problem, then we may state : 

For negative values of E which do not satisfy condition (15) our 
variation problem has no solution. 

We have now only to investigate that discrete set of negative 
values which satisfy condition (15). and ag are then both integers. 
The first of the integration paths, which previously gave us the funda¬ 
mental values Z7i and iJg, must now undoubtedly be modified so as to 
give a non-vanishing result. For, since ai -1 is certainly positive, the 
point Cl is neither a branch point nor a pole of the integrand, but an 
ordinary zero. The point Cg can also become regular if ag - 1 is also not 
negative. In every case, however, two suitable paths are readily found 
and the integration efiected completely in terms of known functions, 
so that the behaviour of the solutions can be fully investigated. 

Let 


(15') 


me^ 

EV -'^mE 


Z=:l, 2, 3, 4 . . . 


Then from (14") we have 

(14'") ai-l=Z + n, ag-l^-Z + n. 

Two cases have to be distinguished: l^n and l>n, 

(a) I ^ n. Then c-g and Ci lose every singular character, but instead 
become starting-points or end-points of the path of integration, in order 
to fulfil condition (13). A third characteristic point here is at infinity 
(negative and real). Every path between two of these three points 
yields a solution, and of these three solutions there are two linearly in- 
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dependent, as is easily confirmed if the integrals are calculated out. In 
particular, the transcendental integral solution is given by the path from 
Cl to Cg. That this integral remains regular at r = 0 can be seen at once 
without calculating it. I emphasize this point, as the actual calculation 
is apt to obscure it. However, the calculation does show that the 
integral becomes indefinitely great for positive, infinitely great values 
of T. One of the other two integrals remains finite for r large, but it 
becomes infinite for r = 0. 

Therefore when I get no solution of the problem. 

(6) I > n. Then from (14'"), is a zero and Co a pole of the first order 
at least of the integrand. Two independent integrals are then obtained: 
one from the path which leads from 2 : = - oc to the zero, intentionally 
avoiding the pole ; and the other from the residue at the pole. The 
latter is the integral function. AVe vfill give its calculated value, 
but multiphed by so that we obtain, according to (9) and (10), the 
solution X original equation (7). (The multiplying constant is 

arbitrary.) AA^e find 


(18) 



V -2mE\ 
'K~ ) 




A;=0 




It is seen that this is a solution that can be utilised, since it remains 
finite for all real non-negative values of r. In addition, it satisfies the 
surface condition (6) because of its vanishing exponentially at infinity. 
Collecting then the results for E negative : 

For E negative, our variation problem has solutions if, and only if, 
E satisfies condition (15). Only values smaller than I {and there is 
always at least one such at our disp>osal) can he given to the integer n, 
which denotes the order of the surface harmonic appearing in the equation. 
The part of the solution deqwnding on r is given by (18). 

Taking into account the constants in the surface harmonic (knovm 
to be 2^ + 1 in number), it is further found that: 

The discovered solution has exactly 2n + l arbitrary constants for any 
permissible {n, 1) combination ; and therefore for a prescribed value of I 
has l^ arbitrary constants. 

AVe have thus confirmed the main points of the statements originally 
made about the proper-value spectrum of our variation problem, but 
there are still deficiencies. 

Eirstly, we require information' as to the completeness of the 
collected system of proper functions indicated above, but I will not 
concern myself with that in this paper. From experience of similar 
cases, it may be supposed that no proper value has escaped us. 

Secondly, it must be remembered that the proper functions, 
ascertained for E positive, do not solve the variation problem as 
originally postulated, because they only tend to zero at infinity as 1/r, 
and therefore 8?/f/0r only tends to zero on an infinite sphere as 1/r^. 
Hence the surface integral (6) is stiU of the same order as at infinity. 
If it is desired therefore to obtain the continuous spectrum, another 
condition must be added to the problem, viz. that hip is to vanish at 
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infinity, or at least, that it tends to a constant value independent of 
the direction of proceeding to infinity ; in the latter case the surface 
harmonics cause the surface integral to vanish. 

§ 2. Condition (15) yields 

(19) 


Therefore the well-known Bohr energy-levels, corresponding to the 
Balmer terms, are obtained, if to the constant K, introduced into (2) 
for reasons of dimensions, we give the value 

( 20 ) 

from which comes 


(19') 


^ _2'TThne^ 


Our I is the principal quantum number, n -i-1 is analogous to the 
azimuthal quantum number. The splitting up of this number through 
a closer definition of the surface harmonic can be compared with the 
resolution of the azimuthal quantum into an equatorial ’’ and a 
“ polar ” quantum. These numbers here define the system of node¬ 
lines on the sphere. Also the ‘‘radial quantum number” l-n-l 
gives exactly the number of the “ node-spheres ”, for it is easily 
established that the function f{x) in (18) has exactly l-n-l positive 
real roots. The positive .^'-values correspond to the continuum of 
the hyperbohc orbits, to which one may ascribe, in a certain sense, the 
radial quantum number oo. The fact corresponding to this is the 
proceeding to infinity, under continml oscillations, of the functions in 
question. 

It is interesting to note that the range, inside which the functions 
of (18) difier sensibly from zero, and outside which their oscillations die 
away, is of the general order of magnitude of the major axis of the 
elhpse in each case. The factor, multiphed by which the radius 
vector enters as the argument of the constant-free function /, is— 
naturally—the reciprocal of a length, and this length is 

Z KH hH ai 
y'-2m-S 4:7T^e^ V 


where ai = the semi-axis of the Zth elliptic orbit. (^The equations follow 

from (19) plus the known relation Ei = —). 

Zai J 


The quantity (21) gives the order of magnitude of the range of the 
roots when I and n are small; for then it may be assumed that the 
roots oif{x) are of the order of unity. That is naturally no longer the 
case if the coefficients of the polynomial are large numbers. At present 
I wiU not enter into a more exact evaluation of the roots, though I 
believe it would confirm the above assertion pretty thoroughly. 
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§ 3. It is, of course, strongly suggested that we should try to 
connect the function ?/f with some vibration j^rocess in the atom, which 
would more nearly approach reahty than the electronic orbits, the real 
existence of which is being very much questioned to-day. I originally 
intended to found the new quantum conditions in this more intuitive 
manner, but finally gave them the above neutral mathematical form, 
because it brings more clearly to hght what is really essential. The 
essential^thing seems to me to be, that the postulation of “whole 
numbers ” no longer enters into the quantum rules mysteriously, but 
that we have traced the matter a step further back, and found the 
“ integralness ” to have its origin in the finiteness and single-valuedness 
of a certain space function. 

I do not wish to discuss further the possible representations of the 
vibration process, before more comphcated cases have been calculated 
successfully from the new stand-point. It is not decided that the 
results will merely re-echo those of the usual quantum theory. For 
example, if the relativistic Kepler problem be worked out, it is found 
to lead in a remarkable manner to half-integral fartial quanta (radial 
and azimuthal). 

Still, a few remarks on the representation of the vibration may be 
permitted. Above all, I wish to mention that I was led to these 
deliberations in the first place by the suggestive papers of ^M. Louis de 
Broghe,^ and by reflecting over the space distribution of those “ phase 
waves ”, of which he has shown that there is always a whole number, 
measured along the path, present on each period or quasi-period of 
the electron. The main difference is that de Broglie thinks of pro¬ 
gressive waves, while we are led to stationary proper vibrations if 
we interpret our formulae as representing \dbrations. I have lately 
shown ^ that the Einstein gas theory can be based on the considera¬ 
tion of such stationary proper vibrations, to which the dispersion law 
of de Broghe’s phase waves has been apphed. The above reflections 
on the atom could have been represented as a generalisation from 
those on the gas model. 

If we take the separate functions (18), multiphed by a surface 
harmonic of order n, as the description of proper \dbration pro¬ 
cesses, then the quantity E must have something to do with the 
related frequency. Now in vibration problems we are accustomed to 
the “ parameter ” (usually called A) being proportional to the square 
of the frequency. However, in the first place, such a statement in 
our case would lead to imaginary frequencies for the negative E"-values, 
and, secondly, instinct leads us to beheve that the energy must be 
proportional to the frequency itself and not to its square. 

The contradiction is explained thus. There has been no natural zero 
level laid down for the “ parameter ” ^ of the variation equation (5), 
especially as the unknown function ijs appears multiplied by a fimction 
of r, which can be changed by a constant to meet a corresponding 

^ L. de Broglie, Ann. de Physique (10) 3, p. 22, 1925. (Theses, Paris, 1924.) 

® Physih, ZtscJir, 27, p. 95, 1926. 
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change in the zero level of E. Consequently, we have to correct our 
anticipations, in that not E itself—continuing to use the same termino¬ 
logy—but E increased by a certain constant is to be expected to be 
proportional to the square of the frequency. Let this constant be 
now very great compared with all the admissible negative JE'-values 
(which are already limited by (15)). Then firstly, the frequencies 
will become real, and secondly, since our ^-values correspond to only 
relatively small frequency differences, they will actually be very approxi¬ 
mately proportional to these frequency difierences. This, again, is all 
that our “ quantum-instinct ” can require, as long as the zero level of 
energy is not fixed. 

The view that the frequency of the vibration process is given by 

( 22 ) v = C'VOTE = OWC + ~^+ . . 

where 0 is a constant very great compared with all the E's, has still 
another very appreciable advantage. It permits an understanding of 
the Bohr frequency condition. According to the latter the emission 
frequencies are proportional to the E-differences, and therefore from 
(22) also to the difierences of the proper frequencies v of those 
hypothetical vibration processes. But these proper frequencies are all 
very great compared with the emission frequencies, and they agree very 
closely among themselves. The emission frequencies appear therefore 
as deep difierence tones ” of the proper vibrations themselves. It 
is quite conceivable that on the transition of energy from one to 
another of the normal vibrations, something —I mean the light wave— 
with a frequency allied to each frequency difference, should make its 
appearance. One only needs to imagine that the light wave is causally 
related to the heats, which necessarily arise at each point of space 
during the transition ; and that the frequency of the light is defined 
by the number of times per second the intensity maximum of the 
beat-process repeats itself. 

It may be objected that these conclusions are based on the relation 
(22), in its approximate form (after expansion of the square root), from 
which the Bohr frequency condition itself seems to obtain the nature 
of an approximation. This, however, is merely apparently so, and it 
is whoUy avoided when the relativistic theory is developed and makes 
a profounder insight possible. The large constant G is naturally very 
intimately connected with the rest-energy of the electron (mc^). Also 
the seemingly new and independent introduction of the constant h 
(abeady brought in by (20)), into the frequency condition, is cleared 
up, or rather avoided, by the relativistic theory. But unfortunately 
the correct establishment of the latter meets right away with certain 
difficulties, which have been abeady alluded to. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize how much more congenial 
it would be to imagine that at a quantum transition the energy 
changes over from one form of vibration to another, than to think 
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of a jumping electron. The changing of the vibration form can 
take place continuously in space and time, and it can readily last as 
long as the emission process lasts empirically (experiments on canal 
rays by W. Wien) ; nevertheless, if during this transition the atom 
is placed for a comparatively short time in an electric field which alters 
the proper frequencies, then the beat frequencies are immediately 
changed sympathetically, and for just as long as the field operates. 
It is known that this experimentally established fact has hitherto 
presented the greatest difficulties. See the well-known attempt at a 
solution by Bohr, Kramers, and Slater. 

Let us not forget, however, in our gratification over our progress in 
these matters, that the idea of only one proper \fibration being excited 
whenever the atom does not radiate—if we must hold fast to this 
idea—is very far removed from the natural picture of a vibrating 
system. We know that a macroscopic system does not behave hke 
that, but yields in general a 'pot-jpourri of its proper vibrations. But 
we should not make up our minds too quickly on this point. A 
pot-pourri of proper vibrations wmuld also be permissible for a single 
atom, since thereby no beat frequencies could arise other than those 
which, according to experience, the atom is capable of emitting 
occasionally. The actual sending out of many of these spectral lines 
simultaneously by the same atom does not contradict experience. It 
is thus conceivable that only in the normal state (and approximately 
in certain meta-stable ” states) the atom vibrates with one proper 
frequency and just for this reason does yiot radiate, namely, because no 
beats arise. The stimulation may consist of a simultaneous excitation 
of one or of several other proper frequencies, whereby beats originate 
and evoke emission of light. 

Under all circumstances, I believe, the proper functions, which 
belong to the same frequency, are in general all simultaneously stimu¬ 
lated. Multipleness of the proper values corresponds, namely, in the 
language of the previous theory to degeneration. To the reduction 
of the quantisation of degenerate systems probably corresponds the 
arbitrary partition of the energy among the functions belonging to 
one proper value. 

Addition at the proof correction on 28.2.1926. 

In the case of conservative systems in classical mechanics, the 
variation problem can be formulated in a neater way than was previously 
shown, and without express reference to the Hamilton-Jacobi difier- 
ential equation. Thus, let T {q, p) be the kinetic energy, expressed 
as a function of the co-ordinates and momenta, Y the potential energy, 
and dr the volume element of the space, “ measured rationally ”, i.e. 
it is not simply the product dq-^ dq^ dq^ . . . dqn, but this divided by 
the square root of the discriminant of the quadratic form T {q, p). 
(Cf. Gibbs’ Statistical Mechanics.) Then let ip be such as to make the 
“ Hamilton integral ” 



Tie proper values of tlis variation prollem are tlen tk sMimfn 
nlm of integral (25) and yield, according to our tlesis, tk }wte- 


It is to le remarked tlat in tie quantity Uj of (11") we lave 

B 

essentially tie wel-hown Sommerfeld expression (Cf. 

yi 

itetajltl (German) ed.,p. ?I5.) 


Plysical Institute of tie University of Ziiricl. 
(Eeceived January 21,1926.) 



Quantisation as a Problem of 
Proper Values (Part II) 


{Anmlen der Physih (4), vol. 79,1926) 

§ 1. The Hamiltonian Analogy between Mechanics and Optics 

Before we go on to consider the problem of proper values for 
further special systems, let us throw more light on the general 
correspondence which exists between the Hamilton-Jacobi differential 
equation of a mechanical problem and the “allied” ivave equation, 
i.e. equation (5) of Part I. in the case of the Kepler problem. So 
far we have only briefly described this correspondence on its external 
analytical side by the transformation (2), which is in itself unin¬ 
telligible, and by the equally incomprehensible transition from the 
equaiing to zero of a certain expression to the postulation that the 
sjpace integral of the said expression shall be stationary} 

The inner connection between Hamilton’s theory and the process 
of wave propagation is anything but a new idea. It was not only well 
known to Hamilton, but it also served him as the starting-point for 
his theory of mechanics, which grew® out of his Optics of Non- 
komogeneous Media. Hamilton’s variation principle can be sho^^’n to 
correspond to Fermat’s Principle for a wave propagation in con¬ 
figuration space (g-space), and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation expresses 
Huygens’ Principle for this wave propagation. Unfortunately this 
powerful and momentous conception of Hamilton is deprived, in 
most modern reproductions, of its beautiful raiment as a superfluous 
accessory, in favour of a more colourless representation of the 
analytical correspondence.® 

^ This procedure will not be 'pursued, further in the present paper. It was only 
intended to give a provisional, quick survey of the external connection between the 
wave equation and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation, is not actually the action 
function of a definite motion in the relation stated in (2) of Part L On the other 
hand the connection between the wave equation and the variation problem is^ of 
course very real; the integrand of the stationary integral is the Lagrange function 
for the wave process. 

^ Of. e.g. E. T. Whittaker’s Anal. Dpmmics, chap. si. 

® Eelix Klein has since 1891 repeatedly developed the theory of Jacobi from quasi- 
optical considerations in non-Euclidean higher space in his lectures on mechanics. 
Of* E. Klein, Jahresber. d. Deutsck Math. Ver. 1,1891, and ZeitSnf* u* Fhys. 46, 

13 
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Let us consider tlie general problem of conservative systems in 
classical mechanics. The Hamilton-Jacobi equation runs 



PT is the action function, i.e. the time integral of the Lagrange function 
T -Y along a path of the system as a function of the end points 
and the time, is a representative position co-ordinate ; T is the 
kinetic energy as function of the g’s and momenta, being a quadratic 
form of the latter, for which, as prescribed, the partial derivatives 
of W with respect to the ^’s are written. Y is the potential energy. 
To solve the equation put 
( 2 ) 

and obtain 

(10 =2(^-7). 

E is an arbitrary integration constant and signifies, as is known, the 
energy of the system. Contrary to the usual practice, we have let the 
function W remain itself in (L), instead of introducing the time-free 
function of the co-ordinates, S. That is a mere superficiality. 

Equation (!') can now be very simply expressed if we make use of 
the method of Heinrich Hertz. It becomes, like all geometrical 
assertions in configuration space (space of the variables qi^, especially 
simple and clear if we introduce into this space a non-Euclidean metric 
by meai^ of the kinetic energy of the system. 

Let T be the kinetic energy as function of the velocities q^, not of 
the momenta as above, and let us put for the line element 

(3) ds^^2T{q^,qi)dt\ 

The right-hand side now contains dt only externally and represents 
(since qjdt^dqi) a quadratic form of the s. 

After this stipulation, conceptions such as angle between two line 
elements, perpendicularity, divergence and curl of a vector, gradient 
of a scalar, Laplacian operation (=div grad) of a scalar, and others, 
may be used in the same simple way as in three-dimensional Euclidean 
space, and we may use in our thinking the Euclidean three-dimensional 
representation with impunity, except that the analytical expressions 
for these ideas become a very little more complicated, as the line 
element (3) must everywhere replace the Euclidean line element. We 
stimulate, that in what follows, all geometrical statements in q-space are 
to be taken in this non-Euclidean sense. 

One of the most important modifications for the calculation is 

1901 [Ges.-Abh. ii. pp. 601 and 603). In tte second note, Klein remarks reproachfully 
that his discourse at Halle ten years previously, in which he had discussed this corre¬ 
spondence and emphasized the great significance of Hamilton’s optical works, had 
“ not obtained the general attention, which he had expected For this allusion 
to F. Klein, I am indebted to a friendly communication from Prof. Sommerfeld. 
See also Atomhau, 4th ed., p. 803. 
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that we must distinguish carefully between covariant and contra- 
variant components of a vector or tensor. But this complication is 
not any greater than that which occurs in the case of an obhque set 
of Cartesian axes. 

The dqj:^ are the prototype of a contravariant vector. The co¬ 
efficients of the form 2T, which depend on the ^//s, are therefore of a 
CO variant character and form the covariant fundamental tensor. 2T 
is the contravariant form belonging to 2T, because the momenta are 
known to form the covariant vector belonging to the speed vector 
the momentum being the velocity vector in covariant form. The 
left side of (!') is now simply the contravariant fundamental form, 
dW 

in which the ^r-’s are brought in as variables. The latter form the 

oqk 

components of the vector,—according to its nature covariant, 

grad IF, 

(The expressing of the kinetic energy in terms of momenta instead 
of speeds has then this significance, that covariant vector components 
can only be introduced in a contravariant form if something intelligible, 
i.e. invariant, is to result.) 

Equation (U) is equivalent thus to the simple statement 
(1") (gradTF)2 = 2(^-F), 

or 

an |gradFhV2(^~iT 

This requirement is easily analysed. Suppose that a function TT\. of 
the form (2), has been found, which satisfies it. Then this function 
can be clearly represented for every definite t, if the family of surfaces 
TF = const, be described in g^-space and to each member a value of TF 
be ascribed. 

Now, on the one hand, as will be shown immediately, equation 
(I'") gives an exact rule for constructing all the other surfaces of the 
family and obtaining their TF-values from any single member, if the 
latter and its W-value is known. On the other hand, if the sole 
necessary data for the construction, viz. oyie surface and its TF-value 
be given quite arbitrarily, then from the rule, which presents just two 
alternatives, there may be completed one of the functions TF fulfilling 
the given requirement. Provisionally, the time is regarded as con¬ 
stant.—The construction rule therefore exhausts the contents of the 
difierential equation ; each of its solutions can be obtained from 
a suitably chosen surface and TF-value. 

Let us consider the construction rule. Let the value TFo be given 
in Eig. 1 to an arbitrary surface. In order to find the surface TFq + dW^, 
take either side of the given surface as the positive one, erect the normal 
at each point of. it and cut off (with due regard to the sign of dTFo) the 


step 

( 4 ) 




dW Q 
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TMs non-agreement is obvious. Firstly, according to (8), tKe system’s 
point velocity is great wbengrad W is great, i.e. where the Tf-surfaces 
are closely crowded together, i.e. where u is small. Secondly, from the 
definition of W as the time integral of the Lagrange function, W 
alters during the motion (by (T - V)dt in the time dt), and so the 
image point cannot remain continuously in contact with the same 
Tf-surface. 

And important ideas in wave theory, such as amplitude, wave 
length, and frequency—or, speaking more generally, the wave/orm—do 
not enter into the analogy at all, as there exists no mechanical parallel; 
even of the wave function itself there is no mention beyond that W 
has the meaning of the 'phase of the waves (and this is somewhat hazy 
owing to the wave/orm being undefined). 

If we find in the whole parallel merely a satisfactory means of 
contemplation, then this defect is not disturbing, and we would regard 
any attempt to supply it as idle trifling, believing the analogy to be 
precisely with geometrical, or at furthest, with a very primitive form 
of wave optics, and not with the fully developed undulatory optics. 
That geometrical optics is only a rough approximation for Light makes 
no difierence. To preserve the analogy on the further development of 
the optics of g'-space on the hnes of wave theory, we must take good 
care not to depart markedly from the limiting case of geometrical 
optics, i.e. must choose ^ the wave length sufficiently small, i.e. small 
compared with all the path dimensions. Then the additions do not 
teach anything new ; the picture is only draped with superfluous 
ornaments. 

So we might think to begin with. But even the first attempt at 
the development of the analogy to the wave theory leads to such 
striking results, that a quite different suspicion arises : we hnow to-day, 
in fact, that our classical mechanics fails for very small dimensions 
of the path and for very great curvatures. Perhaps this failure is in 
strict analogy with the failure of geometrical optics, i.e. “ the optics 
of infinitely small wave lengths”, that becomes evident as soon as the 
obstacles or apertures are no longer great compared with the real, 
finite, wave length. Perhaps our classical mechanics is the complete 
analogy of geometrical optics and as such is wrong and not in agreement 
with reahty; it fails whenever the radii of curvature and dimensions 
of the path are no longer great compared with a certain wave length, 
to which, in g'-space, a real meaning is attached. Then it becomes a 
question of searching ^ for an undulatory mechanics, and the most 
obvious way is the working out of the Hamiltonian analogy on the 
lines of undulatory optics. 

^ Cf. for the optical case, A. Sommerfeld and Iris Runge, Ann. d. Phys. 35, p. 290, 
1911. There (in the working out of an oral remark of P. Debye), it is shown, how 
the equation of first order and second degree for the phase (“ Hamiltonian equation ”) 
may be accurately derived from the equation of the second order and first degree 
for the wave function wave equation ”), in the limiting case of vanishing wave 
length. 

2 Of. A- Einstein, Berl. Ber. p. 9 et seq., 1926, 
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§ 2. “ Geometrical ” and ‘‘ Undxilatory ” Mechanics 


We will at first assume that it is fair, in extending the analogy, to 
imagine the above-mentioned wave system as consisting of sine waves. 
This is the simplest and most obvious case, yet the arbitrariness, which 
arises from the fundamental sigyiificance of this assumption, must be 
emphasized. The wave function has thus only to contain the time 
in the form of a factor, sin ( . . . ), where the argument is a linear 
function of W, The coefficient of W must have the dimensions of the 
reciprocal of action, since W has those of action and the phase of a 
sine has zero dimensions. We assume that it is quite universal, i.e. 
that it is not only independent of E, but also of the nature of the 

277 

mechanical system. We may then at once denote it by The 
time factor then is 

(10) sin(^—^ -h const, j =sin(^ —^ + const.). 

Hence the frequency v of the waves is given by 


( 11 ) 


V — 


E 

h' 


Thus we get the frequency of the g'-space waves to be proportional 
to the energy of the system, in a manner which is not markedly 
artificial.^ This is only true of course if E is absolute and not, as in 
classical mechanics, indefinite to the extent of an additive constant. 
By (6) and (11) the wave length is independent of this additive constant, 
being 

( 12 ) 


u h 


and we know the term under the root to be double the kinetic energy. 
Let us make a preliminary rough comparison of this wave length 
with the dimensions of the orbit of a hydrogen electron as given by 
classical mechanics, taking care to notice that a “ step ” in g^-space 
has not the dimensions of length, but length multiplied by the square 
root of mass, in consequence of (3). A has similar dimensions. We 
have therefore to divide A by the dimension of the orbit, a cm., say, 
and by the square root of m, the mass of the electron. The quotient 
is of the order of magnitude of 


where v represents for the moment the electron’s velocity (cm./sec.). 
The denominator mva is of the order of the mechanical moment of 
momentum, and this is at least of the order of 10“^’ for Kepler orbits, 
as can be calculated from the values of electronic charge and mass 


^ In Part I. this appeared merely as an approximate equation, derived from a pure 
speculation. 
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independently of all quantum theories. We thus obtain the correct 
order for the limit of the ajp'proximate region of validity of classical 
mechanics, if we identify our constant Ji with Planck’s quantum of 
action—and this is only a preliminary attempt. 

If in (6), E is expressed by means of (II) in terms of v, then we 
obtain 


( 6 ') 


Jiv 

‘\/2(hv - V) 


The dependence of the wave velocity on the energy thus becomes a 
particular kind of dependence on th.^ frequency, i.e. it becomes a law 
of dispersion for the waves. This law is of great interest. We have 
shown in § 1 that the wandering wave surfaces are only loosely con¬ 
nected with the motion of the system point, since their velocities are 
not equal and cannot be equal. According to (9), (11), and (6') the 
system’s velocity v has thus also a concrete significance for the wave. 
We verify at once that 


(13) 



i.e. the velocity of the system point is that of a group of waves, included 
within a small range of frequencies (signal-velocity). We find here 
again a theorem for the phase waves ” of the electron, which M. de 
Broghe had derived, with essential reference to the relativity theory, 
in those fine researches,^ to which I owe the inspiration for this work. 
We see that the theorem in question is of wide generality, and does not 
arise solely from relativity theory, but is valid for every conservative 
system of ordinary mechanics. 

We can utilise this fact to institute a much more innate connection 
between wave propagation and the movement of the representative 
point than was possible before. We can attempt to build up a wave 
group which wiU have relatively small dimensions in every direction. 
Such a wave group will then presumably obey the same laws of motion 
as a single image point of the mechanical system. It will then give, 
so to speak, an equivalent of the image point, so long as we can look 
on it as being approximately confined to a point, i.e. so long as we can 
neglect any spreading out in comparison with the dimensions of the 
path of the system. This will only be the case when the path dimen¬ 
sions, and especially the radius of curvature of the path, are very great 
compared with the wave length. Eor, in analogy with ordinary 
optics, it is obvious from what has been said that not only must the 
dimensions of the wave group not be reduced below the order of 
magnitude of the wave length, but, on the contrary, the group must 
extend in all directions over a large number of wave lengths, if it is 
to be approximately monochromatic. This, however, must be postu¬ 
lated, since the wave group must move about as a whole with a definite 

^ L. de Broglie, Ann. de Physique (10) 3, p. 22, 1925. (Theses, Paris, 1924.) 
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group velocity and correspond to a mechanical system of definite 
energy (cf. equation 11). 

So far as I see, such groups of waves can be constructed on exactly 
the same principle as that used by Debye ^ and von Laue ^ to solve 
the problem! in ordinary optics of giving an exact analytical representa¬ 
tion of a cone of rays or of a sheaf of rays. From this there comes 
a very interesting relation to that part of the Hamilton-Jacobi theory 
not described in § 1, viz. the well-known derivation of the equations of 
motion in integrated form, by the differentiation of a complete integral 
of the Hamilton-Jacobi equation with respect to the constants of in¬ 
tegration. As we will see immediately, the system of equations called 
after Jacobi is equivalent to the statement: the image point of the 
mechanical system continuously corresponds to that point, where a 
certain continuum of wave trains coalesces in equal phase. 

In optics, the representation (strictly on the wave theory) of a 
“ sheaf of rays ” with a sharply defined finite cross-section, which 
proceeds to a focus and then diverges again, is thus carried out by 
Debye. A continuum of plane wave trains, each of which alone 
would fill the whole space, is superposed. The continuum is produced 
by letting the wave normal vary throughout the given sohd angle. 
The waves then destroy one another almost completely by inter¬ 
ference outside a certain double cone; they represent exactly, on 
the wave theory, the desired limited sheaf of rays and also the 
diffraction phenomena, necessarily occasioned by the limitation. We 
can represent in this manner an infinitesimal cone of rays just as 
well as a finite one, if we allow the wave normal of the group to 
vary only inside an infinitesimal soHd angle. This has been utilised 
by von Laue in his famous paper on the degrees of freedom of 
a sheaf of rays.^ Finally, instead of working with waves, hitherto 
tacitly accepted as purely monochromatic, we can also allow" the 
frequency to vary within an infinitesimal interval, and by a suitable 
distribution of the amphtudes and phases can confine the disturbance 
to a region w^hich is relatively small in the longitudinal direction also. 
So we succeed in representing analytically a “ parcel of energy ” of 
relatively small dimensions, which travels "with the speed of light, 
or when dispersion occurs, wdth the group velocity. Thereby is given 
the instantaneous position of the parcel of energy—if the detailed 
structure is not in question—^in a very plausible way as that point of 
space where all the superposed plane waves meet in exactly agreeing 
phase. 

We will now apply these considerations to the ^-space waves. 
We select, at a definite time t, a definite point P of g^-space, through 
which the parcel of waves passes in a given direction R, at that time. 
In addition let the mean frequency v or the mean P-value for the packet 
be also given. These conditions correspond exactly to postulating 
that at a given time the mechanical system is starting from a given 

^ P. Debye, Ann. d. Pkys. 30, p. 756, 1909. 

2 M. V. Laue, idem 44, p. 1197 (§ 2), 1914. 


^ Loc. cit. 
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configuration with, given velocity components. (Energy 'plus direc¬ 
tion is equivalent to velocity components.) 

In order to carry over the optical construction, we require firstly 
one set of wave surfaces with, the desired frequency, i,e. one solution 
of the Hamilton-Jacobi equation (!') for the given E-vahie. This 
solution, W, say, is to have the following property: the surface of 
the set which passes through P at time t, which we may denote by 

(14) W = Wo, 

must have its normal at P in the prescribed direction R. But this is 
still not enough. We must be able to vary to an infinitely small 
extent this set of waves W in an n-fold manner {n = number of degrees 
of freedom), so that the wave normal will sweep out an infinitely small 
(7^ -1) dimensional space angle at the point P, and so that the frequency 
E 

will vary in an infinitely small one-dimensional region, whereby 

care is taken that all members of the infinitely small n-dimensional 
continuum of sets of waves meet together at time t in the point P in 
exactly agreeing phase. Then it is a question of finding at any other 
time 'where that point lies at which this agreement of phases occurs. 

To do this, it will be sufficient if we have at our disposal a solution 
W of the Hamilton-Jacobi equation, which is dependent not only on 
the constant E, here denoted by a^, but also on (n -1) additional con¬ 
stants ag, ttg .. . an, in such a way that it cannot be written as a function 
of less than n combinations of these n constants. Eor then we can, 
firstly, bestow on the value prescribed for P, and, secondly, define 
ttg, ttg. . . an, so that the surface of the set passing through the point P 
has at P the prescribed normal direction. Henceforth we understand 
by tti, ttg . . . an, these values, and take (14) as the surface of this 
set, which passes through the point P at time t. Then we consider 
the continuum of sets which belongs to the a/.-values of an adjacent 
infinitesimal arregion. A member of this continuum, i,e. therefore 
a set^ will be given by 


W 4- Q — aa^ 4" o — da^ 4- 


. 4- — dan = const. 
dan 


for a fixed set of values of da-^, da^ . . . dan, and varying constant. 
That member of this sei, i.e, therefore that single surface, which goes 
through P at time t will be defined by the following choice of the const., 

1X7 j j 1X7 fdW\ 1 fdW\ 7 

fdW\ 

where , Btc., are the consta'rds obtained by substituting in the 

difierential coefficients the co-ordinates of the point P and the value t 
of the time ^which latter really only occurs in 

The surfaces (15') for all possible sets of values of da^, da^ . . . dan, 
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form on tEeir part a set. Tiiey all go tErough tEe point P at time t, 
tEeir wave normals continuously sweep out a little -1) dimensional 
soUd angle and, moreover, tEeir P-parameter also varies within a 
small region. TEe set of surfaces (15') is so formed tEat eacE of tEe 
sets (15) supplies one representative to (15'), namely, tEat member 
wEicE passes tErough P at time t. 

We will now assume tEat the pEase angles of tEe wave functions 
wEicE belong to tEe sets (15) happen to agree precisely for those 
representatives which enter the set (15'). They agree therefore at 
time t at the point P. 

We now ask: Is there, at any arbitrary time, a point where all surfaces 
of the set (15') cut one another, and in tvJiich, therefore, all the wave 
functions which belong to the sets (15) agree in phase ? TEe answer 
is : There exists a point of agreeing phase, but it is not the common 
intersection of the surfaces of set (15'), for such does not exist at any 
subsequent arbitrary time. Moreover, the point of phase agreement 
arises in such a ivay that the sets (15) continuously exchange their 
representatives given to (15'). 

TEat is shown thus. There must hold 


(16) 


?W 

TF = TFo,|^ = 


o / j 

cai/Q ca^ 




simultaneously for the common meeting point of all members of (15') 
at any time, because the da^s are arbitrary within a small region. In 
these n +1 equations, the right-hand sides are constants, and the left 
are functions of the n + 1 quantities , q,i, t. The equations 

are satisfied by the initial system of values, i.e. by the co-ordinates 
of P and the initial time t. For another arbitrary value of t, they will 
have no solutions in . . . q^ but will more than define the system 
of these n quantities. 

We may proceed, however, as follows. Let us leave the first 
equation, W = Wq, aside at first, and define the q^^ as functions of 
the time and the constants according to the remaining yi equations. 
Let this point be called Q. By it, naturally, the first equation will 
not be satisfied, but the left-hand side will difier from the right by a 
certain value. If we go back to the derivation of system (16) from 
(15'), what we have just said means that though Q is not a common 
point for the set of surfaces (15'), it is so, however, for a set which 
results from (15'), if we alter the right-hand side of equation (15') 
by an amount which is constant for aU the surfaces. Let this new 
set be (15"). For it, therefore, Q is a common point. The new set 
results from (15'), as stated above, by an exchange of the repre¬ 
sentatives in (15'). This exchange is occasioned by the alteration 
of the constant in (15), by the same amount, for all representatives. 
Hence the fihase angle is altered by the same amount for all representa¬ 
tives. The new representatives, i.e. the members of the set we have 
caUed (15"), which meet in the point Q, agree in phase angle just as 
the old ones did. This amounts therefore to saying: 
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The point Q which is defined as a function of the time by the n 
equations 

dW_^fdW\ 

' ^ 0ai“\0ai/o’ ' ’ *’ dan \dajQ 


continues to be a point of agreeing phase for the whole aggregate of 
wave sets (15). 

Of all the n-surfaces, of which Q is shown by (17) to be the common 
point, only the first is variable; the others remain fixed (only the 
first of equations (17) contains the time). The n-1 fixed surfaces 
determine the jpath of the point Q as their line of intersection. It is 
easily shown that this line is the orthogonal trajectory of the set 
W - const. Eor, by hypothesis, W satisfies the Hamilton-Jacobi equa¬ 


tion (1') identically in a^, ag . . . a„. If we now differentiate the 
Hamilton - Jacobi equation with respect to a* (^ = 2, 3, . . . n), 

dW 

we get the statement that the normal to a surface, g—= const.. 


is perpendicular, at every point on it, to the normal of the surface, 
W =const., which passes through that point, i.e. that each of the two 


surfaces contains the normal to the other. If the line of intersection 


of the % ~ 1 fixed surfaces (17) has no branches, as is generally the case, 
then must each line element of the intersection, as the sole common 
line element of the n-1 surfaces, coincide with the normal of the 
W-surface, passing through the same point, i,e, the line of intersection 
is the orthogonal trajectory of the W-surfaces. Q.E.D. 

We may sum up the somewhat detailed discussion, which has led us 
to equations (17), in a much shorter or (so to speak) shorthand fashion, 

as follows : W denotes, apart from a universal constant the 


phase angle of the wave function. If we now deal not merely with 
one, but with a continuous manifold of wave systems, and if these 
are continuously arranged by means of any continuous parameters 
dW 

ai, then the equations ^ = const, express the fact that all infinitely 

adjacent individuals (wave systems) of this manifold agree in phase. 
These equations therefore define the geometrical locus of the points 
of agreeing phase. If the equations are sufficient, this locus shrinks 
to one point; the equations then define the point of phase agreement ■ 
as a function of the time. 


Since the system of equations (17) agrees with the known second 
system of equations of Jacobi, we have thus shown : 

The point of phase agreement for certain infinitesimal manifolds of 
wave systems, containing n parameters, moves according to the same laws 
as the image point of the mechanical system. 

I consider it a very difficult task to give an exact proof that the 
superposition of these wave systems ready produces a noticeable 
disturbance in only a relatively small region surrounding the point 
of phase agreement, and that everywhere else they practically destroy 
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one another through interference, or that the above statement turns 
out to be true at least for a suitable choice of the amplitudes, and 
possibly for a special choice of the/om of the wave surfaces. I vdll 
advance the physical hypothesis, which I wish to attach to what is 
to be proved, without attempting the proof. The latter will only 
be worth while if the hypothesis stands the test of trial and if its 
application should require the exact proof. 

On the other hand, we may be sure that the region to which the 
disturbance may be confined still contains in all directions a great 
number of wave lengths. This is directly evident, firstly, because so 
long as we are only a/ew; wave lengths distant from the point of phase 
agreement, then the agreement of phase is hardly disturbed, as the 
interference is still almost as favourable as it is at the point itself. 
Secondly, a glance at the three-dimensional Euclidean case of ordinary 
optics is sufficient to assure us of this general behaviour. 

What I now categorically conjecture is the following : 

The true mechanical process is realised or represented in a fitting 
way by the wave 'processes in g-space, and not by the motion of image 
points in this space. The study of the motion of image points, which 
is the object of classical mechanics, is only an approximate treatment, 
and has, as such, just as much justification as geometrical or ‘‘ ray ” 
optics has, compared with the true optical process. A macroscopic 
mechanical process will be portrayed as a wave signal of the kind 
described above, which can approximately enough be regarded as con¬ 
fined to a point compared with the geometrical structure of the path. 
We have seen that the same laws of motion hold exactly for such a 
signal or group of waves as are advanced by classical mechanics for 
the motion of the image point. This manner of treatment, however, 
loses all meaning where the structure of the path is no longer very 
large compared with the wave length or indeed is comparable with it. 
Then we must treat the matter strictly on the wave theory, i.e. we 
must proceed from the wave equation and not from the fundamental 
equations of mechanics, in order to form a picture of the manifold 
of the possible processes. These latter equations are just as useless 
for the elucidation of the micro-siructure of mechanical processes 
as geometrical optics is for explaining the plienomena of diffraction. 

Now that a certain interpretation of this micro-structure has been 
successfully obtained as an addition to classical mechanics, although 
admittedly under new and very artificial assumptions, an interpre¬ 
tation bringing with it practical successes of the highest importance, 
it seems to me very significant that these theories—I refer to the 
forms of quantum theory favoured by Sommerfeld, SchwarzscMld, 
Epstein, and others—bear a very close relation^ to the Hamilton- 
Jacobi equation and the theory of its solution, i.e. to that form of 
classical mechanics which already points out most clearly the true 
undulatory character of mechanical processes. The Hamilton-Jacobi 
equation corresponds to Huygens’ Principle (in its old simple form, not 
in the form due to Kurchhoff). And just as this, supplemented by 
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some rules whick are not intelligible in geometrical optics (Fresnel’s 
construction of zones), can explain to a great extent the phenomena of 
diffraction, so light can he thrown on the processes in the atom by 
the theory of the action-function. But we inevitably became involved 
in irremovable contradictions if we tried, as was very natural, to 
maintain also the idea of 'paths of systems in these processes; just as 
we find the tracing of the course of a light ray to be meaningless, in the 
neighbourhood of a difiraction phenomenon. 

We can argue as follows. I wiU, however, not yet give a conclusive 
picture of the actual process, which positively cannot be arrived at 
from this starting-point but only from an investigation of the wave 
equation ; I will merely illustrate the matter qualitatively. Let us 
think of a wave group of the nature described above, which in some 
way gets into a small closed “ path ”, whose dimensions are of the order 
of the wave length, and therefore small compared with the dimensions 
of the wave group itself. It is clear that then the “ system path ” in 
the sense of classical mechanics, i.e. the path of the point of exact 
phase agreement, will completely lose its prerogative, because there 
exists a whole continuum of points before, behind, and near the 
particular point, in which there is almost as complete phase agreement, 
and which describe totally different “ paths In other words, the 
wave group not only fills the whole path domain all at once but also 
stretches far beyond it in all directions. 

In this sense do I interpret the phase waves ” which, according 
to de Broglie, accompany the path of the electron; in the sense, there¬ 
fore, that no special meaning is to be attached to the electronic path 
itself (at any rate, in the interior of the atom), and still less to the position 
of the electron on its path. And in this sense I explain the convic¬ 
tion, increasingly evident to-day, firstly, that real meaning has to be 
denied to the phase of electronic motions in the atom ; secondly, that 
we can never assert that the electron at a definite instant is to be 
found on any definite one of the quantum paths, specialised by the 
quantum conditions ; and thirdly, that the true laws of quantum 
mechanics do not consist of definite rules for the single path, but that 
in these laws the elements of the whole manifold of paths of a system 
are bound together by equations, so that apparently a certain reciprocal 
action exists between the difierent paths.^ 

It is not incomprehensible that a careful analysis of the experiment¬ 
ally known quantities should lead to assertions of this kind, if the experi¬ 
mentally known facts are the outcome of such a structure of the real 
process as is here represented. All these assertions systematically 
contribute to the relinquishing of the ideas of ‘‘ place of the electron ” 
and “ path of the electron If these are not given up, contradictions 
remain. This contradiction has been so strongly felt that it has even 
been doubted whether what goes on in the atom could ever be 
described within the scheme of space and time. From the philo- 

^ Cf. especially the papers of Heisenberg, Born, Jordan, and Dirac quoted later, and 
further N. Bohr, Die NaZurwissensckaften, January 1926. 
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sopliical standpoint, I would consider a conclusive decision in this 
sense as equivalent to a complete surrender. For we cannot really 
alter our manner of thinking in space and time, and what we cannot 
comprehend within it we cannot understand at aU. There are such 
things—^but I do not believe that atomic structure is one of them. 
From our standpoint, however, there is no reason for such doubt, 
although or rather because its appearance is extraordinarily comprehen¬ 
sible. So might a person versed in geometrical optics, after many 
attempts to explain diffraction phenomena by means of the idea of 
the ray (trustworthy for his macroscopic optics), which always came to 
nothing, at last think that the Laws of Geometry are not apphcable to 
diffraction, since he continually finds that hght rays, which he imagines 
as rectilinear and independent of each other, now suddenly show, even 
in homogeneous media, the most remarkable curvatures, and obviously 
mutually influence one another. I consider this analogy as very strict. 
Even for the unexplained curvatures, the analogy in the atom is not 
lacking—think of the “ non-mechanical force”, de\dsed for the explana¬ 
tion of anomalous Zeeman effects. 

In what way now shall we have to proceed to the undulatory 
representation of mechanics for those cases where it is necessary ? 
We must start, not from the fundamental equations of mechanics, but 
from a wave equation for ^'-space and consider the manifold of processes 
possible according to it. The wave equation has not been explicitly 
used or even put forward in this commuuication. The only datum for 
its construction is the wave velocity, which is given by (6) or (6') as a 
function of the mechanical energy parameter or frequency respectively, 
and by this datum the wave equation is evidently not uniquely defined. 
It is not even decided that it must be definitely of the second order. 
Only the striving for simplicity leads us to try this to begin with. 
We will then say that for the wave function ijj we have 

(18) divgrad0-^2j^ = O, 

vahd for all processes which only depend on the time through a factor 
Therefore, considering (6), (6'), and (11), we get, respectively, 

0 2 

(18') div grad i}s + 

and 

0 2 

(18") div grad xjj + ^{E-Y)\fs = 0. 

The differential operations are to be understood with regard to the line 
element (3). But even under the postulation of second order, the 
above is not the only equation consistent with (6). For it is possible 
to generahze by replacing div grad ijs by 

(19) /to) div grad ^), 

where/may be an arbitrary function of the which must depend in 
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some plausible way on E, V{q]^, and the coefficients of the line 
element (3), (Think, e.g.^ of /=w.) Our postulation is again dictated 
by the striving for simplicity, yet I consider in this case that a wrong 
deduction is not out of the question.^ 

The substitution of a ^partial difierential equation for the equations 
of dynamics in atomic problems appears at first sight a very doubtful 
procedure, on account of the multitude of solutions that such an 
equation possesses. Already classical dynamics had led not just to 
one solution but to a much too extensive manifold of solutions, viz. 
to a continuous set, while all experience seems to show that only a 
discrete number of these solutions is realised. The problem of the 
quantum theory, according to prevailing conceptions, is to select by 
means of the ‘‘quantum conditions” that discrete set of actual 
paths out of the continuous set of paths possible according to classical 
mechanics. It seems to be a bad beginning for a new attempt in this 
direction if the number of possible solutions has been increased rather 
than diminished. 

It is true that the problem of classical dynamics also allows itself to 
be presented in the form of a ^partial equation, namely, the Hamilton- 
Jacobi equation. But the manifold of solutions of the problem does 
not correspond to the manifold of solutions of that equation. An 
arbitrary “ complete ” solution of the equation solves the mechanical 
problem completely ; any other complete solution yields the same paths 
—^they are only contained in another way in the manifold of paths. 

Whatever the fear expressed about taking equation (18) as the 
foundation of atomic dynamics comes to, I will not positively assert 
that no further additional definitions will be required with it. But 
these wiU probably no longer be of such a completely strange and 
incomprehensible nature as the previous “ quantum conditions ”, 
but will be of the type that we are accustomed to find in physics with 
a partial difierential equation as initial or boundary conditions. They 
will be, in no way, analogous to the quantum conditions—because in 
all cases of classical dynamics, which I have investigated up till now, it 
turns out that equation (18) carries within itself the quantum conditions. 
It distinguishes in certain cases, and indeed in those where experience 
demands it, of itself, certain frequencies or energy levels as those 
which alone are possible for stationary processes, without any further 
assumption, other than the almost obvious demand that, as a 
physical quantity, the function iff must be single-valued, finite, and 
continuous throughout configuration space. 

Thus the fear expressed is transformed into its contrary, in any case 
in what concerns the energy levels, or let us say more prudently, the 
frequencies. (Eor the question of the “ vibrational energy ” stands 
by itself; we must not forget that it is only in the one electron problem 
that the interpretation as a vibration in real.three-dimensional space 
is immediately suggested.) The definition of the quantum levels no 

^ The introduction of f{qje) means that not only the “ density but also the 
‘‘ elasticity ” varies with the position. 
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longer takes flace in two separated stages: (1) Definition of all paths 
dynamically possible. (2) Discarding of the greater part of those 
solutions and the selection of a few by special postulations : on 
the contrary, the quantum levels are at once defined as the 2 ^roper 
values of equation (18), which carries in itself its natural boundary 
conditions. 

As to how far an analytical simphfication will be ejected in this 
way in more complicated cases, I have not yet been able to decide. 
I should, however, expect so. Most of the analytical investigators 
have the feehng that in the two-stage process, described above, there 
must be yielded in (1) the solution of a more complicated problem than 
is reaUy necessary for the final result: energy as a (usually) very simple 
rational function of the quantum numbers. Already, as "is knowm, the 
apphcationof the Hamilton-Jacobi method creates a great simplification, 
as the actual calculation of the mechanical solution is avoided. It is 
sufficient to evaluate the integrals, which represent the momenta, 
merely for a closed complex path of integration instead of for a 
variable upper limit, and this gives much less trouble. Still the com¬ 
plete solution of the Hamilton-Jacobi equation must really be knovm, 
i.e. given by quadratures, so that the integration of the mechanical 
problem must in principle be effected for arbitrary initial values. 
In seeking for the proper values of a differential equation, we must 
usually, in practice, proceed thus. We seek the solution, firstly, with¬ 
out regard to boundary or continuity conditions, and from the form 
of the solution then pick out those values of the parameters, for 
which the solution satisfies the given conditions. Part I. supplies 
an example of this. We see by this example also, however—what 
is typical of proper value problems—that the solution was only 
given generally in an extremely inaccessible analytical form [equation 
(12) loc. cit.], but that it is extraordinarily simplified for those proper 
values belonging to the ‘‘ natural boundary condition I am not 
well enough informed to say whether direct methods have now 
been worked out for the calculation of the proper values. This 
is known to be so for the distribution of proper values of high order. 
But this hmiting case is not of interest here; it corresponds to the 
classical, macroscopic mechanics. Eor spectroscopy and atomic 
physics, in general just the first 5 or 10 proper values will be of 
interest; even the first alone would be a great result—^it defines the 
ionisation potential. From the idea, definitely outlined, that every 
problem of proper values allows itself to be treated as one of maxima 
and minima without direct reference to the difierential equation, it 
appears to me very probable that direct methods wiU be found for 
the calculation, at least approximately, of the proper values, as soon 
as urgent need arises. At least it should be possible to test in 
individual cases whether the proper values, known numerically to all 
desired accuracy through spectroscopy, satisfy the problem or not. 

I would not like to proceed without Lib B'lore 

present time a research is being prosec i^j^0.124N28 
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Jordan, and other distinguished workers,^ to remove the quantum 
difficulties, which has already pelded such noteworthy success that it 
cannot be doubted that it contains at least a part of the truth. In 
its tendency, Heisenberg’s attempt stands very near the present one, 
as we have already mentioned. In its method, it is so totally different 
that I have not yet succeeded in finding the connecting hnk. I am 
distinctly hopeful that these two advances will not fight against one 
another, but on the contrary, just because of the extraordinary differ¬ 
ence between the starting-points and between the methods, that they 
will supplement one another and that the one will make progress where 
the other fails. The strength of Heisenberg’s programme hes in the 
fact that it promises to give the line-intensities, a question that we 
have not approached as yet. The strength of the present attempt— 
—if I may be permitted to pronounce thereon—hes in the guiding, 
physical point of view, which creates a bridge between the macroscopic 
and microscopic mechanical processes, and which makes intelligible the 
outwardly different modes of treatment which they demand. For me, 
personally, there is a special charm in the conception, mentioned at the 
end of the previous part, of the emitted frequencies as “ beats ”, 
which I beheve wiU lead to an intuitive understanding of the intensity 
formulae. 


§ 3. Application to Examples 

We will now add a few more examples to the Kepler problem 
treated in Part I., but they will only be of the very simplest nature, 
since we have provisionally confined ourselves to classical mechanics, 
with no magnetic field. ^ 


1. The Planck Oscillator. The Question of Degeneracy 

Firstly we will consider the one-dimensional oscillator. Let the 
co-ordinate q be the displacement multiplied by the square root of 
the mass. The two forms of the kinetic energy then are 

(20) T = 4f, T = \f. 

The potential energy will be 

( 21 ) 

where Vq is the proper frequency in the mechanical sense. Then 
equation (18) reads in this case 


( 22 ) 




^ W. Heisenberg, Ztschr.f. Phys. 33, p. 879, 1925; M. Born and P. Jordan, ibid. 34, 
p. 858, 1925 ; M. Bom, W. Heisenberg, and P. Jordan, ibid. 35, p. 557, 1926 ; P. Dirac, 
Proc. Boy. 8oc., London, 109, p. 642, 1925. 

2 In relativity mechanics and taking a magnetic field into account the statement 
of the Hamilton-Jaeobi equation becomes more complicated. In the case of a single 
electron, it asserts that the fouT-diTneTLsional gradient of the action function, dimini,shed 
by a given yector (the four-potential), has a constant value. The translation of this 
statement into the language of the wave theory presents a good many difficulties. 
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For brevity write 

(23) 

Therefore 


Sn^-E , 

-TT’ 


±+{a-bq^-)iJj = 0. 


Introduce as independent variable 

(24) x = q^h, 
and obtain 

The proper values and functions of this equation are hiown} The 
proper values are, with the notation used here, 

(25) ^ = 1,3,6 ... (2« + l) .. . 

The functions are the orthogonal functions of Her mite. 


(26) 

Hifx) means the ^^th Hermite polynomial, which can be defined as 
(•27) 

or explicitly by 
(27') Hn{x) = (2aj)’‘ - 

^ n(n-l)(^-2)(n-3) (,^)„-,_ ^ 

The first of these polynomials are 

(27") H^{x) = l Hfx)=2x 

Hfx) = 4^2 - 2 Hfx) = 8;z:^ - \2x 

^^4(2;) = 162)4-48a;2 +12 , , , 

Considering next the proper values, we get from (25) and (23) 

(25') = H ; n=Q, 1, 2, 3. . . . 

Thus as quantum levels appear so-called “ half-integral ’’ multiples of 
the “ quantum of energy ” peculiar to the oscillator, i.e. the odd 

multiples of The intervals between the levels, which alone are 

important for the radiation, are the same as in the former theory. It is 
remarkable that our quantum levels are exactly those of Heisenberg’s 
theory. In the theory of specific heat this deviation from the previous 


^ Cf. Courant-Hilbert, Methods of Mathemaiical Physics, i. (Berlin, Springer, 1924), 
V. § 9, p. 261, eqn. 43, and further ii. § 10, 4, p. 76, 
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theory is not without significance. It becomes important first when 
the proper frequency vq varies owing to the dissipation of heat. 
Formally it has to do with the old question of the '' zero-point energy 
which was raised in connection with the choice between the first 
and second forms of Planck’s Theory. By the way, the additional 


term also infl uences the law of the hand-edges. 

The proper functions (26) become, if we reintroduce the original 
q from (24) and (23), 


(26') 


27r»t>og» 

ilsn{q)=e A Hn 



Consideration of (27") shows that the first function is a Gaussian 
Error-curve] the second vanishes at the origin and for x positive 
corresponds to a “ Maxwell distribution of velocities ” in two dimen¬ 
sions, and is continued in the manner of an odd function for x negative. 
The third function is even, is negative at the origin, and has two 


symmetrical zeros at ± 


_1_ 

V2’ 


etc. The curves can easily be sketched 


roughly and it is seen that the roots of consecutive polynomials 
separate one another. From (26') it is also seen that the characteristic 
points of the proper functions, such as half-breadth (for ?^=0), zeros, 
and maxima, are, as regards order of magnitude, within the range of 
the classical vibration of the oscillator. For the classical amplitude 
of the ^th vibration is readily found to be given by 


(28) 


VEn 1 [h /2n + l 
^’‘“27rVo 27r\'voV 2 ‘ 


Yet there is in general, as far as I see, no definite meaning that can be 
attached to the exact abscissa of the classical turning points in the 
graph of the proper function. It may, however, be conjectured, because 
the turning points have this significance for the phase space wave, 
that, at them, the square of the velocity of propagation becomes 
infinite and at greater distances becomes negative. In the differential 
equation (22), however, this only means the vanishing of the coefficient 
of Ip and gives rise to no singularities. 

I would not hke to suppress the remark here (and it is valid 
quite generally, not merely for the oscillator), that nevertheless this 
vanishing and becoming imaginary of the velocity of propagation 
is something which is very characteristic. It is the analytical reason 
for the selection of definite proper values, merely through the con¬ 
dition that the function should remain finite. I would hke to 
illustrate this further. A wave equation with a real velocity of pro¬ 
pagation means just this : there is an accelerated increase in the value 
of the function at all those points where its value is lower than the 
average of the values at neighbouring points, and vice versa. Such an 
equation, if not immediately and lastingly as in case of the equation 
for the conduction of heed, yet in the course of time, causes a levelling 
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of extreme values and does not permit at any point an excessive 
growth of the function. A wave equation with an ima^ginary velocity 
of propagation means the exact opposite : values of the function above 
the average of surrounding values experience an accelerated increase 
(or retarded decrease), and vice versa. We see, therefore, that a function 
represented by such an equation is in the greatest danger of growing 
beyond all bounds, and we must order matters skilfully to preserve it 
from this danger. The sharply defined proper values are just what 
makes this possible. Indeed, we can see in the example treated in 
Part I. that the demand for sharply defined proper values immediately 
ceases as soon as we choose the quantity E to be j^ositive, as this 
makes the wave velocity real throughout all space. 

After this digression, let us return to the oscillator and ask our¬ 
selves if anything is altered when we allow it two or more degrees of 
freedom (space oscillator, rigid body). If different mechanical proper 
frequencies (vq- values) belong to the separate co-ordinates, then nothing 
is changed, i/j is taken as the 'product of functions, each of a single 
co-ordinate, and the problem splits up into just as many separate 
problems of the type treated above as there are co-ordinates present. 
The proper functions are products of Herniite orthogonal functions, 
and the proper values of the whole problem appear as sums of those 
of the separate problems, taken in every possible combination. No 
proper value (for the whole system) is midtiple, if we presume that 
there is no rational relation between the 

If, however, there is such a relation, then the same manner of 
treatment is still possible, but it is certainly not unique, I\Iultiple 
proper values appear and the ‘‘ separation ” can certainly be effected 
in other co-ordinates, e.g. in the case of the isotropic space oscillator 
in spherical polars.^ 

The proper values that we get, however, are certainly in each 
case exactly the same, at least in so far as we are able to prove the 
completeness ” of a system of proper functions, obtained in one 
way. We recognise here a complete parallel to the well-known relations 
which the method of the previous quantisation meets with in the 
case of degeneracy. Only in one point there is a not unwelcome 
formal difference. If we applied the Sommerfeld-Epstein quantum 
conditions without regard to a possible degeneracy then we always 
got the same energy levels, but reached different conclusions as to the 
paths permitted, according to the choice of co-ordinates. 

Now that is not the case here. Indeed we come to a completely 
different system of proper functions, if we, for example, treat the 
vibration problem corresponding to unperturbed Kepler motion in 

^ We are led thus to an equation in r, whicli may be treated by the method shown 
in the Kepler problem of Part I. Moreover, the owc-dimensional oscillator leads to the 
same equation if q® be taken as variable. I originally solved the problem directly in 
that way. For the hint that it was a question of Hermite polynomials, I have to thank 
Herr E. Eues. The polynomial appearing in the Kepler problem (eqn. 18 of Part I.) 
is the (2?i + l)th differential coefficient of the (w-i-Z)th polynomial of Laguerre, as I 
subsequently found. 

(D 894) 


D 
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'parabolic co-ordinates instead of the polars used in Part I. However, 
it is not just the single proper vibration that furnishes a possible state 
of vibration, but an arbitrary, finite or infinite, linear aggregate of such 
vibrations. And as such the proper functions found in any second 
way may always be represented; namely, they may be represented 
as linear aggregates of the proper functions found in an arbitrary 
way, provided the latter form a complete system. 

The question of how the energy is really distributed among the 
proper vibrations, which has not been taken into account here up till 
now, will, of course, have to be faced some time. Eelying on the former 
quantum theory, we will be disposed to assume that in the degenerate 
case only the energy of the set of vibrations belonging to one definite 
proper value must have a certain prescribed value, which in the 
non-degenerate case belongs to one single proper vibration. I would 
hke to leave this question still quite open—and also the question 
whether the discovered “ energy levels ” are really energy steps of 
the vibration process or whether they merely have the significance of 
its frequency. If we accept the beat theory, then the meaning of 
energy levels is no longer necessary for the explanation of sharp 
emission frequencies. 


2. Rotator with Fixed Axis 


On account of the lack of potential energy and because of the 
Euclidean fine element, this is the simplest conceivable example of 
vibration theory. Let A be the moment of inertia and <j> the angle 
of rotation, then we clearly obtain as the vibration equation 

which has the solution 


(30) 




sin r / Stt^EA 

LV 


cos 


4 


Here the argument must be an integral multiple of (f>, simply because 
otherwise tp would neither be single-valued nor continuous throughout 
the range of the co-ordinate <f), as we know + has the same signifi¬ 
cance as p. This condition gives tie well-known result 

n%^ 


(31) 


En = 


Stt^A 


in complete agreement with the former quantisation. 

No meaning, however, can be attached to the result of the application 
to band spectra. For, as we shall learn in a moment, it is a peculiar 
fact that our theory gives another result for the rotator with free axis. 
Arid this is true in general. It is not allowable in the applications of 
wave mechanics, to think of the freedom of movement of the system 
as being more strictly limited, in order to simplify calculation, than it 
actually is, even when we know from the integrals of the mechanical 
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equations that in a single movement certain definite freedoms are 
not made use of. For micro-mechanics, the fundamental svstem of 
mechanical equations is absolutely incompetent; the single paths 
with which it deals have now no separate existence. A wave process 
fills the whole of the phase space. It is well known that even the 
number of the dimensions in which a wave process takes place is very 
significant. 

3. Rigid Rotator with Free Axis 


If we introduce as co-ordinates the polar angles Q, <f> of the radius 
from the nucleus, then for the kinetic energy as a function of the 
momenta we get 


(32) 




Po- 



According to its form this is the kinetic energy of a particle constrained 
to move on a spherical surface. The Laplacian operator is thus simply 
that part of the spatial Laplacian operator which depends on the polar 
angles, and the vibration equation (18") takes the following form, 


(33) 


1 ^ 
sin 8 c6 




. 1 , SttUE 


^ sin- 6 o 




0 = 0. 


The postulation that 0 should be single-valued and continuous on the 
spherical surface leads to the proper value condition 
SrrU, 


(34) 


^2 


-E = n(n4-1); m=0, 1, 2, 3, 


The proper functions are knovTi to be spherical surface harmonics. 
The energv levels are, therefore, 


(34') 


En = 


n(n l)/z2 ^ 
8772.4 ^ 


w=0, 1, 2, 3, 


This definition is different from all previous statements (except 
perhaps that of Heisenberg ?). Yet, from various arguments from 
experiment we were led to put “ half-integral ” values for n in formula 
(31). It is easily seen that (34') gives practically the same as (31) with 
half-integral values of w. For 

n(?z + l) = (?i+4)^-i. 

The discrepancy consists only of a small additive constant; the level 
differences in (34') are the same as are got from “ half-integral quantisa¬ 
tion This is true also for the application to short-wave bands, 
where the moment of inertia is not the same in the initial and final 
states, on account of the “ electronic jump For at most a small 
constant additional part comes in for all lines of a band, which is 
swamped in the large “ electronic term ” or in the nuclear vibration 
term Moreover, our previous analysis does not permit us to speak 
of this small part in any more definite way than as, say, 

1 /i2 / 1 1 \ 
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Th.e notion of the moment of inertia being fixed hj “ quantum con¬ 
ditions ” for electronic motions and nuclear vibrations follows naturally 
from the whole line of thought developed here. We will show in the 
next section how we can treat, approximately at least, the nuclear 
vibrations and the rotations of the diatomic molecule simultaneously 
by a S 5 mthesis of the cases ^ considered in 1 and 3. 

I should like to mention also that the value n = 0 corresponds not 
to the vanishing of the wave function but to a constant value for 
it, and accordingly to a vibration with amplitude constant over the 
whole sphere. 


4. Non-rigid Rotator {Diatomic Molecule) 


According to the observation at the end of section 2, we must state 
the problem initially with all the six degrees of freedom that the 
rotator really possesses. Choose Cartesian co-ordinates for the two 
molecules, viz. Xj, and let the masses be m-^ and mg, 

and r be their distance apart. The potential energy is 
(35) T/ = 27rVM^-^o)% 

where = {x^ - + {y^ - y^)^ + {z^ - 

Here 


(36) 




m, +mo 


may be called the resultant mass Then vq is the mechanical 
proper frequency of the nuclear vibration, regarding the line joining 
the nuclei as fixed, and ro is the distance apart for which the 
potential energy is a minimum. These definitions are all in the sense 
of the usual mechanics. 

For the vibration equation (18") we get the following : 


(37) 


1/8^i/f d^ijj 1d^iff 

mi\8%2 '^dyi^ ‘ dz^y mg dy^^ 


dz. 


+^[E-27rW^{r- 


•ro)2]</--0. 


Introduce new independent variables x, y, s, rj, I, where 
(38) a;=cci - ajg; (m^ + -f- m2X2 

y=yi- yz ; (^i + = '^iVi +^^2 

z = Zi-Z2; (m-i + mg)^= m^z^^+ 

The substitution gives 

ri/^ ^ d^\ 1 /ay d^\ 

(37') - ft, \dx^ dy^ dz^)'^ Vaf^ 0^2 0^2 ) 

I +[a"-a'(r-ro)2]0 = O, 

where for brevity 


^ Of- A, Sommerfeld, Atomhau und SpektraUinien, 4tli edit., p. 833. We do not 
consider here the additional non-hannonic terms in the potential energy. 
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(39) 


, , _ 1677^yQ^/X 


Now we can put for ijj the product of a function of the relative co¬ 
ordinates X, y, Sj and a function of the co-ordinates of the centre of mass 

f V, I- 

(40) ’/'=/(».*/. 2)5 0- 


For g we get the defining equation 


const. ^ = 0. 


This is of the same form as the equation for the motion, under no 
forces, of a particle of mass -h m.. The constant would in this case 
have the meaning 


(42) 


, d>7T^-Et 
const. ^ -nr-i 


where Et is the energy of translation of the said particle. Imagine this 
value inserted in (41). The question as to the values of Et admissible as 
proper values depends now on this, whether the whole infinite space is 
available for the original co-ordinates and hence for those of the centre of 
gravity without new potential energies coming in, or not. In the first 
case every non-negative value is permissible and every negative value not 
permissible. For when Et is not negative and only then, (41) possesses 
solutions which do not vanish identically and yet remain finite in all 
space. If, however, the molecule is situated in a “vessel”, then the 
latter must supply iDoundary conditions for the function g, or in other 
words, equation (41), on account of the introduction of further potential 
energies, will alter its form very abruptly at the walls of the vessel, 
and thus a discrete set of A'rvalues will be selected as proper values. 
It is a question of the “ Quantisation of the motion of translation ”, 
the main points of which I have lately discussed, showing that it 
leads to Einstein’s Gas Theory.^ 

For the factor/of the vibration function iff, depending on the relative 
co-ordinates x, y, z, we get the defining equation 


(43) 


1/02/ 02y 02y> 

ij.\dx^^dy^^dz^) 


[a'-6'(r-ro)^]/=0, 


where for brevity we put 
(39') 


, ^\E-Et) 


We now introduce instead of x, y, z, the spherical polars r, 8, <f> (which is 
in agreement with the previous use of r). After multiplying by y. we get 


(43') 



1 

"'"sin* 8 


+ [ya'-yb'{r-rom=0. 


1 Physii. Ztschr. 27, p. 93, 1926. 
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Now break up /. The factor depending on the angles is a surface 
harmonic. Let the order be n. The curled bracket is -n(n + l)/. 
Imagine this inserted and for simphcity let/now stand for the factor 
depending on r. Then introduce as new dependent variable 

(44) 

and as new independent variable 

(45) P=r-ro. 

The substitution gives 

( 46 ) 

To this point the analysis has been exact. Now we wiU make an 
approximation, which I well know requires a stricter justification 
than I will give here. Compare (46) with equation (22') treated earlier. 
They agree in form and only difier in the coefificient of the unknown 

function by terms of the relative order of magnitude of -. This is seen, 

if we develop thus : 

w(n + l) n{n + l) (, _ 2p V _ \ 

substitute in (46), and arrange in powers of p/tq. If we introduce for 
p a new variable differing only by a small constant, viz. 

UR\ njn + l) 


then equation (46) takes the form 

(46-) 

where we have put 


6=/x6'- 


_n^)/ 

3n(n +1) 


n{n + l) 

TQ^pub' + 3n{n +1) 


The symbol J represents terms which are small compared with 

the retained term of the order of -. 

Now we know that the first proper functions of equation (22'), 
to which we now compare (46'), only differ markedly from zero in 
a small range on both sides of the origin. Only those of higher 
order stretch gradually further out. For moderate orders, the domain 

for equation (46'), if we neglect the term and bear in mind the 
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order of magnitude of molecular constants, is indeed small compared 
with. Tq, We thus conclude (without rigorous proof, I repeat), that we 
can in this way obtain a useful approximation for the first proper 
functions, within the region where they differ at all markedly from 
zero, and also for the first 'pro'per values. From the proper value 
condition (25) and omitting the abbreviations (49), (39'), and (39), 
though introducing the small quantity 

n{n + \)h^ 

instead, we can easily derive the following energy steps, 


(51) 

where 


r ET-E-, «(ra+i)AVi « ^, 2Z+ 

l(n=0. 1, 2 . . . ; 1 = 0 , 1,2 . . .) 


- -f 3e 


(52) A=i.r,^ 

is still written for the moment of inertia. 

In the language of classical mechanics, e is the square of the ratio 
of the frequency of rotation to the \fibration frequency Tq ; it is 
therefore really a small quantity in the application to the molecule, 
and formula (51) has the usual structure, apart from this small correc¬ 
tion and the other differences already mentioned. It is the spithesis 
of (25') and (34') to which Et is added as representing the energy of 
translation. It must be emphasized that the value of the approxima¬ 
tion is to be judged not only by the smallness of c but also by I not 
being too large. Practically, however, only small numbers have to be 
considered for 1. 

The €-corrections in (51) do 7iot yet take account of de\iations of the 
nuclear vibrations from the pure harmonic type. Thus a comparison 
with Kratzer’s formula {vide Sommerfeld, loc. cit.) and vfith experience 
is impossible, I only desired to mention the case provisionally, as an 
example showing that the intuitive idea of the equilibrium configuration 
of the nuclear system retains its meaning in undulatory mechanics 
also, and showing the manner in which it does so, provided that the 
wave amplitude ifj is different from zero practically only in a small 
neighbourhood of the equihbrium configuration. The direct interpre¬ 
tation of this wave function of six variables in iAree-dimensional space 
meets, at any rate initially, with difficulties of an abstract nature. 

The rotation-vibration-problem of the diatomic molecule will have 
to be re-attacked presently, the non-harmonic terms in the energy 
of binding being taken into account. The method, selected skilfully 
by Kratzer for the classical mechanical treatment, is also suitable 
for undulatory mechanics. If, however, we are going to push the 
calculation as far as is necessary for the fineness of band structure, 
then we must make use of the theory of the perturbation of proper 
values and functions, that is, of the alteration experienced by a 
definite proper value and the appertaining proper functions of a 



fflerential equation, wlien tke is added to tne coefficient of tie 
unhown fiction in tie equation a small “ disturbing term Ibis 
“ perturbation tleory ” is tie complete coiterpart of tlat of classical 


we are always in tie domain of Imr relations. As a first approxi¬ 
mation we lave tie statement tlat tie perturbation of tie proper 
value is equal to tie perturbing term averaged “ over the idisturbed 


tleory extraordinarily. As an important practical success, let me 
say here tlat the M eject of tie first order will be found to be 
realy completely in accord with Epstein’s formula, which las become 
unimpeachable through the confirmation of experience. 



The Continuous Transition from Micro- 
to Macro-Mechanics 


{Die Natumissemchaftm, 28, pp. 664-666,1926) 


Building od ideas of de Broglie ^ and Einstein,^ I have tried to show ® 
that the usual differential equations of mechanics, which attempt 
to define the co-ordinates of a mechanical system as functions of the 
time, are no longer applicable for “small” systems; instead there 
must be introduced a certain partial differential equation, which 
defines a variable iji (“ wave fimction ”) as a function of the co¬ 
ordinates and the time. As in the differential equation of a nbrating 
string or of any other vibrating system, ^ is given as a superposition 
of pure time harmonic {i.e. “ sinusoidal ”) nbrations. the frequencies 
of which agree exactly vith the spectroscopic “ term frequencies ” of 
the micro-mechanical system. For example, in the case of the linear 
Planck oscillator ^ where the energy function is 


( 1 ) 




when we put, instead of the displacement q, the dimensionless variable 

(2) a:=^27r^/^^X 

we get ifj as the superposition of the following proper \ibrations: ^ 


( 3 ) 


{vfi — ^ Vq j 71 0, 1, 3 


The HnS are the polynomials® named after Hermite. If they are 

^ L. de Broglie, Ann. de Physique (10), 3, p. 22, 1925 (Theses, Paris, 1924). 

^ A. Einstein, Berlin Ber. 1925, p. 9 et seq, 

® Ann. d. Physih; the essays here collected. 

^ i.e. a particle of mass m which, moving in a straight line, is attracted towards a fised 
point in it, with a force proportional to its displacement q from this point; according 
to the usual mechanics, such a particle executes sine vibrations of frequency 
® i means V -1. On the right-hand side the real part is to be taken, as usual. 

® Of. Courant-Hilhert, Methoden der mathematisdien Physiky L chap. ii. § 10, 4, 
p. 76 (Berlin, Springer, 1924). 
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multiplied by e "2 and the normalising factor” (2”nl)-^ they are 
called Hermite’s orthogonal functions. They represent therefore the 
amphtudes of the proper vibrations. 

The first five are represented in Fig. 1. The similarity between this 
and the well-known picture of the vibrations of a string is very great. 

At first sight it appears very strange to try to describe a process, 
which we previously regarded as belonging to particle mechanics, 
by a system of such proper vibrations. For this chosen simple 
case, I would like to demonstrate here in concreto the transition to 
macroscopic mechanics, by showing that a grouj) of proper vibrations 
of high order-number n quantum number ”) and of relatively small 
order-number difierences (“ quantum number difierences ”) may 
represent a “particle”, which is executing the “motion”, expected 



from the usual mechanics, i.e. oscillating with the frequency Vq. I 
choose a number ^»1 {i.e. great compared with 1) and form the 
following aggregate of proper vibrations : 


Thus the normalised proper vibrations (see above) are taken with 
the coefficients 


(5) 




and this, as is easily seen,^ results in the singling out of a relatively 
small group in the neighbourhood of the n-value given by 

( 6 ) 


^ 2 :”/n! has, as function of n,for large values ofz, a single extremely high and relatively 
very sharp maximum at n=z. By taking square roots and with s = 472, we get the 
series of numbers (5). 
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Tlie summation of the series (4) is made possible by the following 
identity ^ in x and s : 


(7) 


S ,e ^Hn{x)—e 

71=0 ^ '• 


Thus 

( 8 ) 


ifs = e 




Now we take, as is provided for, the real part of the right-hand side 
and after a short calculation obtain 

(9) ?/f = eT“^cos \jrvQt + {A sin 'liTvJt) .{x -^ cos 27rvQ^) . 


This is t\i.e final result, in which the first factor is our first interest. 
It represents a relatively taU and narrow hump ”, of the form 
of a “ Gaussian error-curve ”, which at a given moment hes in the 
neighbourhood of the position 

(10) x = A cos ^TTv^t. 


The breadth of the hump is of the order of magnitude unity and 
therefore very small compared with A, by hypothesis. According to 
(10), the hump oscillates under exactly the same law as would operate 
in the usual mechanics for a particle ha\dng (1) as its energy function. 
The amphtude in terms of a? is and thus in terms of q is 


( 11 ) 


a = 


AJJl 


27tV mvQ 

Ordinary mechanics gives for the energy of a particle of mass m, which 
oscillates with this amphtude and with frequency Vq, 


( 12 ) 


J2 

27r^a^VQhn = 


i,e. from (6) exactly nJiv^, where n is the average quantum number of 
the selected group. The “ correspondence ” is thus complete in this 
respect also. 

The second factor in (9) is in general a function whose absolute value 
is small compared with unity, and which varies very rapidly with x 
and also t. It ploughs many deep and narrow furrows in the profile 
of the first factor, and makes a tvave group out of it, which is repre¬ 
sented—schematically only—^in Fig. 2. The cc-scale of Fig. 2 is naturally 
much smaller than that of Fig. I; Fig. 2 requires to be magnified five 
times before being directly compared with Fig. 1. A more exact 
consideration of the second factor of (9) discloses the following inter¬ 
esting details, which cannot be seen in Fig. 2, which only represents 
one stage. The number and breadth of the furrows ” or “ wavelets ” 
within the particle vary with the time. The wavelets are most 
numerous and narrowest when passing through the centre cc = 0 ; they 
become completely smoothed out at the turning points x^ ± A, because 


^ Courant-Hilberfc, loc. cit. eqn. (58). 
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there, by (10), cos 27rx/o^ = ± 1 and thus sin 2'7TVQt becomes equal to zero, 
so that the second factor of (9) is absolutely independent of x. The 
entire extension of the wave group (“ density of the particle remains, 
however, always the same. The variability of the ‘‘ corrugation ’’ is 
to be conceived as depending on the velocity, and, as such, is completely 
intelligible from all general aspects of undulatory mechanics—but I 
do not wish to discuss this further at present. 

Our wave group always remains compact, and does not spread out 
into larger regions as time goes on, as we were accustomed to make it 
do, for example, in optics. It is admitted that this does not mean 
much in one dimension, and that a hump on a string will behave quite 
similarly. But it is easily seen that, by multiplying together two or 
three expressions like (4), written in x, in y, and in z respectively, we 
can represent also the plane and the spatial oscillator respectively, i.e. 
a plane or spatial wave group which moves round a harmonic ellipse.^ 
Also such a wave group wiU remain compact, in contrast, e.g., to a 



Fig. 2. —Oscillating wave group as the representation of a particle in wave mechanics. 

wave packet in classical optics, which is dissipated in the course of 
time. The distinction may originate in the fact that our group is 
built up out of separate discrete harmonic components, and not out of 
a continuum of such. 

I wish to mention, in conclusion, that a general additive constant, 
C,let us say, which should be added to all the in (3), (and corresponds 
to the “ rest-energy ” of the particle) does not alter the essentials. It 
only affects the square bracket in (9), adding ^rrCt thereto. Hence 
the oscillations within the wave group become very much quicker with 
respect to the time, while the oscillation of the group as a whole, given 
by (10), and its “ corrugation ”, remain quite unaffected. 

We can definitely foresee that, in a similar way, wave groups can 
be constructed which move round highly quantised Kepler ellipses and 
are the representation by wave mechanics of the hydrogen electron. 
But the technical difficulties in the calculation are greater than in the 
especially simple case which we have treated here. 

^ We may point out, in passing, the interesting fact that the quantum levels of 
the flane oscillator are integral,hut for the spaiial oscillator they again become “ half- 
integral Similarly for the rotator. This half-integralness, which is spectroscopically 
so significant, is thus connected with the “ oddness ” of the number of the dimensions 
of space. 



On the Relation between the Quantum 
Mechanics of Heisenberg, Born, and 
Jordan, and that of Schroding^r 

{Annalen der Physik (4), vol. 79,1926) 

§ 1. Introduction and Abstract 

Considering the extraordinary difierences between the starting-points 
and the concepts of Heisenberg’s quantum mechanics ^ and of the 
theory which has been designated “ undulatory ” or “ physical ” 
mechanics,^ and has lately been described here, it is yen’- strange that 
these two new theories agree with me another with regard to the known 
facts, where they differ from the old quantum theory. I refer, in 
particular, to the peculiar “ half-integralness ” which arises in 
connection with the oscillator and the rotator. That is really very 
remarkable, because starting-points, presentations, methods, and in 
fact the whole mathematical apparatus, seem fundamentally different. 
Above all, however, the departure from classical mechanics in the two 
theories seems to occur in diametrically opposed directions. In 
Heisenberg’s work the classical continuous variables are replaced by 
systems of discrete numerical quantities (matrices), which depend on 
a pair of integral indices, and are defined by algd)raic equations. The 
authors themselves describe the theory as a “ true theory of a dis- 
continuum ”.® On the other hand, wave mechanics shows just the 
reverse tendency; it is a step from classical point-mechanics towards 
a continuum-theory. In place of a process described in terms of a 
finite number of dependent variables occurring in a finite number of 
total difierential equations, we have a continuous process in 

1 W. Heisenberg, Ztsehr.f. Phys. 33, p. 879,1925; M. Bom and P. Jordan, idem 34, 
p. 858,1925, and 35, p. 657,1928 (the latter in collaboration with Heisenberg). 1 may 
be allowed, for brevity’s sake, to replace the three names simply by Heisenberg, and to 
quote the last two essays as “ Quantum Mechanics I. and II.” literesting contributions 
to the theory have also been made by P. Dirac, Proc. Soy, Soe,, London, 109, p. 642, 
1925, and idem 110, p. 561,1926. 

2 E. Schrbdinger. Parts I. and II. in this collection. These parts will be continued 
quite independently of the present paper, which is only intended to serve as a connecting 
link. 

3 “ Quantum Mechanics L” p. 879. 
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configuration space, wiLich is governed by a single partial difierential 
equation, derived from a principle of action. This principle and this 
differential equation replace the equations of motion and the quantum 
conditions of the older “ classical quantum theory 

In what follows the very intimate inner connection between 
Heisenberg’s quantum mechanics and my wave mechanics will be 
disclosed. From the formal mathematical standpoint, one might well 
speak of the identity of the two theories. The train of thought in the 
proof is as foUows. 

Heisenberg’s theory connects the solution of a problem in quantum 
mechanics vdth the solution of a system of an infinite number of 
algebraic equations, in which the unknowns—infinite matrices—are 
allied to the classical position- and momentum-co-ordinates of the 
mechanical system, and functions of these, and obey peculiar calcu¬ 
lating rules. (The relation is this : to one position-, one momentum- 
co-ordinate, or to one function of these corresponds always one infinite 
matrix.) 

I will first show (§§ 2 and 3) how to each function of the position- 
and momentum-co-ordinates there may be related a matrix in such 
a manner, that these matrices, in every case^ satisfy the formal cal¬ 
culating rules of Born and Heisenberg (among which I also reckon 
the so-called ‘‘ quantum condition ” or “ interchange rule ” ; see 
below). This relation of matrices to functions is general ; it takes no 
account of the special mechanical system considered, but is the same 
for all mechanical systems. (In other words : the particular Hamilton 
function does not enter into the connecting law.) However, the relation 
is still indefinite to a great extent. It arises, namely, from the 
auxiliary introduction of an arbitrary complete orthogonal system of 
functions having for domain entire configuration space {N.B.—not 
“ p^-space ”, but “ g^-space ”). The provisional indefiniteness of the 
relation hes in the fact that we can assign the auxiliary role to an 
arbitrary orthogonal system. 

After matrices are thus constructed in a very general way, so as to 
satisfy the general rules, I will show the following in § 4. The special 
system of algebraic equations, which, in a special case, connects the 
matrices of the position and impulse co-ordinates with the matrix of 
the Hamilton function, and which the authors call “ equations of 
motion ”, will be completely solved by assigning the auxiliary role to a 
definite orthogonal system, namely, to the system of proper functions 
of that partial differential equation which forms the basis of my wave 
mechanics. The solution of the natural homidary-value problem of this 
differential equation is completely equivalent to the solution of Heisen¬ 
berg’s algebraic problem. All Heisenberg’s matrix elements, which 

^ My theory was inspired by L. de Broglie, Ann. de Physique (10) 3, p. 22, 1925 
(Theses, Paris, 1924), and by brief, yet infcaitely far-seeing remarks of A. Einstein, 
BerL Ber., 1925, p. 9 et seq. I did not at all suspect any relation to Heisenberg’s theory 
at the beginning. I naturally knew about his theory, hut was discouraged, if not 
repelled, by what appeared to me as very difficult methods of transcendental algebra, 
and by the want of perspicuity (Anschaulichheit). 
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may interest us from tte surmise that they define '' transition prob¬ 
abilities ” or ‘‘line intensities ”, can be actually evaluated hy 
differentiation and quadrature, as soon as the houndary-value problem 
is solved. Moreover, in wave mechanics, these matrix elements, or 
quantities that are closely related to them, have the perfectly clear 
significance of amphtudes of the partial oscillations of the atom's 
electric moment. The intensity and polarisation of the emitted light 
is thus intelligible on the basis of the Maxwell-Lorentz theory. A 
short preliminary sketch of this relationship is given in § 5, 


§ 2. The Co-ordination of an Operator and of a Matrix with a Well- 
arranged Function-symbol and the Establishment of the Product Rule 

The starting-point in the construction of matrices is given by the 
simple observation that Heisenberg’s peculiar calculating laws for 
functions of the double set of n quantities, qi. g.>, . . qn\ Pv Pn^ 
. . p^i (position- and canonically conjugate momentum-co-ordinates) 
agree exactly with the rules, which ordinary analysis makes linear 
differential operators obey in the domain of the single set of n variables, 
dii ’ -5 dn- So the co-ordination has to occur in such a manner 

that each pi in the function is to be replaced by the operator 


Actually the operator 


is exchangeable 


with 


cqi 

where m is 


arbitrary, but with qm only, if m=i=Z. The operator, obtained by 
interchange and subtraction when m = Z, viz. 

dq?^ ^^cqi 

when applied to any arbitrary function of the q's, reproduces the 
function, i.e. this operator gives identity. This simple fact will be 
reflected in the domain of matrices as Heisenberg’s interchange rule. 

After this preliminary survey, we turn to systematic construction. 
Since, as noticed above, the interchangeability does not always hold 
good, then a definite operator does not correspond imiquely to a 
definite “ function in the usual sense ” of the and j^’s, but to a 
“ function-symbol written in a definite way ”. Moreover, since we 
can perform only the operations of addition and multiplication with 

8 . . 

the operators the function of the g's and ;p’s must be written as a 

regular power series in p at least, before we substitute for pi. It 

is sufficient to carry out the process for a single term of such a power 
series, and thus for a function of the following construction : 

(2) F{qk, fi) ^fiqi . . . qn)PrP,Pt9{qi • • . qn)Pf Mqi ■ • • qn)Pr-P‘-- ■ ■ 

We wish to express this as a “well-arranged^ function-symbol” and 
relate it to the following operator, 


^ Or “ well-ordered.” 
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(3) [F, . ]=/(?: . . . 


MT 9 


h(qi 


qnW 


02 


'dqr”'dq^' 


wherein, somewhat more generally than in the preliminary survey, 

0 0 

Pr is not replaced by ^ simply, but by and K stands for a 

O^r " 

universal constant. As an abbreviation for the operator arising out of 
the well-arranged function F, I have introduced the symbol \F, • ] 
in passing [Le, only for the purpose of the present proof). The function 
(in the usual sense) of . . . qn, which is obtained by using the 
operator on another function (in the usual sense), u{q^ . . . qn), will 
be denoted by \_F, u\ If G is another well-arranged function, then 
\GF, u\ will denote the function u after the operator of F has 
first been used on it, and then the operator of G ; or, what is defined 
to be the same, when the operator oi GF has been used. Of course 
this is not generally the same as \FG, u\. 

Now we connect a matrix with a weU-arranged function, like F, 
by means of its operator (3) and of an arbitrary complete orthogonal 
system having for its domain the whole of g'-space. It is done 
as follows. Eor bre\dty we will simply write x for the group' of 
variables q-^, q^, . , . q^ as is usual in the theory of Integral Equations, 

and write jdx for an integral extending over the whole of g'-space. 

The functions 


(4) Ui{x)\/p(x), U 2 {x)Vp(x), u^[x)-\/p(x) . . . ad inf. 


are now to form a complete orthogonal system, normalised to 1. 
Let, therefore, in every case 


< 5 ) 


(J p[x)ui{x)uj;;{x)dx 


\ 


= 0 for i^k 
= 1 for i = k. 


Eurther, it is postulated that these functions vanish at the natural 
boundary of g^-space (in general, infinity) in a way sufficient to cause 
the vanishing of certain boundary integrals which come in later on as 
secondary products after certain integrations by parts. 

By the operator (3) we now relate the following matrix, 

(6) F ^^= J p{x)ui{x)\F, uiixyidx. 


to the function F represented by (2). (The way of writing the indices 
on the left-hand side must not suggest the idea of “ contra variance ” ; 
from this point of view, here discarded, one index was formerly written 
above, and the other below; we write the matrix indices above, 
because later we will also have to write matrix elements, corresponding 
to the g’s and ^’s, where the lower place is already occupied.) In 
words : a matrix element is computed by multiplying the function of 
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the orthogonal system denoted by the rozt’-index (whereby we under¬ 
stand always uu not Ui\/p), by the “ density function ” p, and by 
the result arising from using our operator on the orthogonal function 
corresponding to the coZMm?i-index, and then by integrating the whole 
over the domain.^ 

It is not very difficult to show that additive and multiplicative 
combination of well-arranged functions or of the appertaining operators 
works out as matrix addition and matrix multiplication of the allied 
matrices. For addition the proof is trh'ial. For multiplication the 
proof runs as follows. Let G be any other well-arranged function, 
like F, and 

(7) &”>‘=^p{z)uix){G,Um{xY^x, 

the matrix corresponding. We wish to form the product matrix 

i 

Before writing it, let us transform the expression (6) for as follows. 
By a series of integrations by parts, the operator [F, • ] is “ revolved ” 
from the function w/(cc) to the innction p(x)uf:{x). By the expression 
“ revolve ” (instead of, say, “ push ”) I wish to convey that the 
sequence of the operations reverses itself exactly thereby. The 
boundary integrals, wffiichcome in as “by-productsare to disappear 
(see above). The “ revolved ” operator, including the change of 
sign that a(^ompanies an odd number of diSerentiations. will be 
denoted by [F, • ]. For example, from (3) comes 

(3') [F, . ] = (-l)^ . . . 

9(^^ • • • qn)KK^^f{q, . . . q,.), 

where renumber of diSerentiations. By applying this symbol, we 
have 

(6') F’‘^ = J ui(x)[F, p{x)uiix)']^x. 

If we now calculate th,e product matrix, we get 

( 8 ) 

='E^lui{x)[F, p{x)ui{x)']dx. j^p{x}ui(x)[G, 

= J[F, p(x)ui(x)JG, Um(x)}dx. 

The last equation is simply the so-caUed “ relation of completeness ” 

^ More briefly: is the Arth “ development coefficient ” of the operator used on 

the function Ui, 

(D 894) 


E 
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of our orthogonal system,^ applied to the “ development coe£&cients ” 
of the functions 

\G,Um{x)\ and p{x)ujlx)]. 

Now in (8), let us revolve, by further integrations by parts, the 
operator \F, • ] from the function p{x)u]e[x) back again to the function 
[(t, so that the operator regains its original form. We clearly 

get 

(9) [FG)^ = S= I p{x)ut:ix)[FG, Ur^{x)\dx. 

On the left is the (te)th element of the product matrix, and on the 
right, by the law of connection (6), stands the (^m)th element of the 
matrix, corresponding to the well-arranged product FG. Q.E.D. 


§ 3. Heisenberg’s Quantum Condition and the Rules for 
Partial Differentiation 


Since operation (1) gave identity, then corresponding to the well- 
arranged function 

( 10 ) Mi-Wi 

we have the operator, multiplication by K, in accordance with our 
law of connection, in which we incorporated a universal constant K, 
Hence to function (10) corresponds the matrix 

(11) (Mz“ p{x)ui{x)uj:{x)dx = 0 for ^ A: 

= K for i=Jc. 


That is Heisenberg’s quantum relation ” if we put 


( 12 ) 


K = 


h 


and this may be assumed to hold from now on. It is understood that 
we could have also found relation (11) by taking the two matrices 
allied to qi and pi, viz. 

(13) qfl = jqip{x)ui{x)ujlx)dx, 

■pfl = Ejp(x)Ui{xf-F^dx, 


multiplying them together in different sequence and subtracting the 
two results. 

Let us now turn to the rules for partial differentiation 
A well-arranged function, like (2), is said to be differentiated partially 
with respect to qi, when it is diferentiated with respect to qi without 


^ See, e^g,, Goxiiant-Hilbert, Meihods of MatJieTnatical Physics^ L, p. 36. It is 
important to remember that the “ relation of completeness ” for the “ development 
coefficients ” is valid in every case, even when the developments themselves do not 
converge. If these do converge, then the equivalence (8) is directly evident. 
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altering tlie succession of the factors at .each place where qi appears in 
it, and aU these results are added.^ Then it is easy to show that the 
following equation between the operators is valid ; 

rcF 1 1 


(14) 




The line of thought is this. Instead of reallv diferentiating with 
respect to qi, it is very convenient simply to prefix pi to the function; 

as it is, pi must finally be replaced by Obtfiously I have to divide 

by K, Furthermore, when we applv the entire operator to any 
d ' 

function u, the operator ^ will act not only on that part of F which 

contains qi (as it ought), but also wrongly on the function u. afiected 
by the entire operator. This mistake is exactly corrected by subtracting 
again the operation [Fpi, • ]! 

Consider now partial difierentiation with respect to a pi. Its 
meaning for a well-arranged function, hke (-), is a little simpler than 
0 

in the case of , because the only appear as power products. 

We imagine every power of pi to be resolved into single factors, e.g, 
think of pipipi instead of pi^, and we can then say : in partial 
differentiation with respect to pi, every separate pi that appears in 
F is to be dropped once, all the other pis remaining; all the results 
obtained are to be added. 'WTiat will be the effect on the operator (3) ? 
0 

‘‘ Every separate is to be dropped once, and all the results so 
obtained are to be added.” 

I maintain that on this reasoning the operational equation 


(15) 




] 


is vahd. Actually, I picture the operator [Fqi, • ] as formed and now 
attempt to “ push qi through F from right to left ”, that means, 
attempt to arrive at the operator [giF, • ] through successive exchanges. 
This pushing through meets an obstacle only as often as I come 

against a With the latter I may not interchange qi simply, but 

have to replace 

(16) I by 

in the interior of the operator. The secondary products of the inter¬ 
change, which are ^yielded by this “ uniformising ”, form just the 


^ We are naturally following Heisenberg faithfully in all these dejEinitions. From 
a strictly logical standpoint the following proof is evidently superfluous, and we could 
have written down rules (14) and (15) right away, as they are proved in Heisenberg, 
and only depend upon the sum and product rules and the exchange rule (11) which 
we have proved. 
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desired partial differential coefficients ”, as is easily seen. After the 
pushing-through process is finished, the operator [qiF, • ] still remains 
left over. It would be superfluous and therefore is explicitly sub¬ 
tracted in (15). Hence (15) is proved. The equations (14) and (15), 
which have been proved for operators, naturally hold good unchanged 
for the matrices belonging to the right-hand and left-hand sides, 
because by (6) one matrix, and one only, belongs to one linear operator 
(after the system Ui{x) has been chosen once for aU).^ 

§ 4. The Solution of Heisenberg’s Equations of Motion 

We have now shown that matrices, constructed according to 
definitions (3) and (6) from weU-arranged functions by the agency of 
an arbitrary, complete orthogonal system (4), satisfy all Heisenberg’s 
calculating rules, including the interchange rule (11). Now let us 
consider a special mechanical problem, characterised by a definite 
Hamilton function 

( 17 ) pi). 

The authors of quantum mechanics take this function over from 
ordinary mechanics, which naturally does not give it in a “ well- 
arranged ” form; for in ordinary analysis no stress is laid on the 
sequence of the factors. They therefore normalise ” or “ sym- 
metricalise ” the function in a definite manner for their purposes. 
For example, the usual mechanical function is replaced by 

^ In pfliSsing it nia^y bo noted thsit the converse oi i/uib bucuiciu i» axbu i/iuc, at xcast 
in the sense that certainly not more than one linear differential operator can belong to 
a given matrix, according to our connecting law (6), when the orthogonal system and 
the density function are prescribed. For in (6), let the be given, let [F, • ] be the 
linear operator we are seeking and which we pre&ume to exist, and let (t>{x) be a function 
of ffi, g 2 »» • • •» which is sectionally continuous and differentiable as often as 
necessary, but otherwise arbitrary. Then the relation of completeness applied to the 
functions and [F, yields the following : 

Jp{x)<p{x)\F, Uj.{x)'\dx = ^^J p(a;)0(a;)i4i(a;)(fa;.y'p(a;)w;i(a;)[F, Ujfx)'\dx'^ 

The right-hand side can be regarded as definitely known, for in it occur only develop¬ 
ment coefficients of (p{x) and the prescribed matrix elements F'*. By “ revolving ” 
(see above), we can change the left-hand side into the Z:th development coefficient of 
the function 

[F, p{x)<p{x)] 
p{x) 

Thus all the development coefficients of this function are uniquely fixed, and thus so is 
the function itself (Courant-Hilbert, p. 37). Since, however, p(x) was fixed before¬ 
hand and (^{x) is a quite arbitrary function, we can say: the result of the action of 
the revolved operator on an arbitrary fxmction, provided, of course, it can be submitted 
to the operator at all, is fixed uniquely by the matrix F**. This can only mean that 
the revolved operator is uniquely fixed, for the notion of operator ” is logically identical 
with the whole of the results of its action. By revolving the revolved operator, we 
obtain uniquely the operator we have sought, itself. 

It is to be noted that the developaJjUity of the functions which appear is not 
necessarily postulated—we have not proved that a linear operator, corresponding to 
an arbitrary matrix, always exists. 
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or by piqiPk 

or by \{pi^qk +pLikPk + qkPk^), 

whicli are all the same, according to ( 11 ). This function is then “ well- 
arranged i.e. the sequence of the factors is inviolable. I will not 
enter into the general rule for symmetricalising here ; ^ the idea, if I 
understand it aright, is that is to be a diagonal mafrij:. and in 
other respects the normalised function, regarded as one of ordinary 
analysis, is to be identical with the one originally given.- We udU 
satisfy these demands in a direct manner. 

Then the authors postulate that the matrices shall satisfy 

an infinite system of equations, as " equations of motion and to 
begin with they write this system as follows : 

(18) cH 'r- , o, 3 . . . . 

dt ' cpi I ' ' 

= ( I'Ni, k = 1.2.3. . . . ad. inf. 

The upper pair of indices signifies, as before in the respective 
element of the matrix belonging to the well-arranged function in 
question. The meaning of the partial differential coefficient on the 

right-hand side has just been explained, but not that of the appearing 

on the left. By it the authors signify the following. It is to give a 
series of )iumhers 


(19) Vi, V 3 , v^, ... ad inf., 

such that the above equations are fulfilled, when to the is ascribed 


the meaning : multiplication of the (iA')th matrix element by 27 rV-l 
Thus, in particular, 


( 20 ) 


) = 2i7 V - 1 (I'i - ; 

(w) "" -1 ("i - n)pi‘'-- 


The series of numbers (19) is not defined in any way beforehand, but 
together with the matrix elements qi^^, pf^, they form the numerical 
unknowns of the system of equations (18). The latter assumes the 
form 


(18') 


I (fi - Eqi -qiH) 

I (I'i - Vk)pi^=Hpi - pi H) 


^ “ Quantum Mechanics I.” p. 873 et seq. 

2 The stricter postulation—“ shall yield the same quantum-mechanical equations 
of motion ”—I consider too narrow. It arises, in my opinion, from the fact that the 
authors confine themselves to 'power products with regard also to the q^s —which is 
unnecessary. 
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when we utilise the explanation of the symbols (20), and the calculating 
rules (14) and (15), and take account of (12). 

We must thus satisfy this system of equations, and we have no 
means at our disposal, other than the suitable choice of the orthogonal 
system (4), which intervenes in the formation of the matrices. I now 
assert the following : 

1. The equations (18') will in general be satisfied if we choose as 
the orthogonal system the jprojper functions of the natural boundary 
value problem of the following partial difierential equation, 

(21) -[H, ^] + Ee/r = 0. 

i/s is the unknown function of qi, q 2 , - qn‘> E is the proper value 
parameter. Of course, as density fimction, p(x) appears that function 
oi qi, . . qn, by which equation (21) must be multiplied in order to 
make it self-adjoint. The quantities are found to be equal to the 
proper values Ei dmded by h. becomes a diagonal matrix, with 

2. If the symmetricalising of the function H has been efiected in a 
suitable way —the process of symmetricahsing, in my opinion, has not 
hitherto been defined uniquely—then (21) is identical with the wave 
equation which is the basis of my wave mechanics,'^ 

Assertion 1 is almost directly evident, if we provisionally lay aside 
the questions whether equation (21) gives rise at all to an intelhgible 
boundary value problem with the domain of entire space, and 
whether it can always he made self-adjoint through multiphcation by 
a suitable function, etc. These questions are largely settled under 
heading 2. For now we have, according to (21) and the definitions of 
proper values and functions, 

( 22 ) [H,Ui]=EiUi, 


and thus from (6) we get 


(23) 


Jjki ^Ip(^x)uj:(x)[H, Ui{x)]dx =-Eijp{x)uk{x)ui{x)dx 
= 0 for 

— El for I = Jc, 


and, for example, 
(24) 


r {Hqi}^ = HWrnqfnk = 
I m 


so that the right-hand side of the first equation of (18') takes the value 


(25) 


El-El- ^ 


Similarly for the second equation. Thus everything asserted under 1 
is proved. 


^ Equation (18^), Part II. 
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Let us turn now to assertion 2, which is, that there is agreement 
between the negatively taken operator of the Hamilton function (suit¬ 
ably symmetricahsed) and the wave operator of wave mechanics. I 
will first illustrate by a simple example why the process of sym- 
metricahsation seems to me to be, in the first instance, not unique. 
Let, for one degree of freedom, the ordinary Hamilton function be 
(26) 

Then it is ad mi tted that we can take this function, just as it stands, 
unchanged, over to quantum mechanics ” as a “ well-arranged ” 
function. But we can also, and seemingly indeed with as much right 
to begin with, apply the well-arranged function 

(27) = 

where f(q) is a function arbitrary within wide hmits. f{q) would appear 
in this case as a “ density function ” p(x). (26) is quite etidently just 

a special case of (27), and the question arises, whether (and how) it 
is at all possible to distinguish the special case we are concerned 
with, i.e. for more comphcated H-functions. Confining ourselves to 
power products only of the qj/s (where we could then simply prohibit 
the ‘‘ production of denominators ”) would be most inconvenient just 
in the most important apphcations. Besides. I believe that does not 
lead to correct symmetricalisation. 

For the convenience of the reader, I will now give again a short 
derivation of the wave equation in a form suited to the present purpose, 
confining myself to the case of classical mechanics (without relativity 
and magnetic fields). Let, therefore, 

<28) H = T{qi., Pi-) -h V{q;;), 

T being a quadratic form in the p/.’s. Then the wave equation can be 
deduced ^ from the following variation problem, 

■(^9) j with the subsidiary condition 

As ahore, Idx stands tox j ... jdq^ ... dq,i; A^-^is the reciprocal 

of the square root of the discriminant of the quadratic form T. This 
factor must not he omitted, because otherwise the whole process would 
not be invariant for point transformations of the g’s 1 By aH means 
another explicit function of the ^’s might appear as a factor, i.e. a 
function which would be invariant for a point transformation of the g’s. 
(For A^, as is known, this is not the case. Otherwise we could omit 
if this extra function was given the value A^^.) 

If we indicate the derivative of T with respect to that argument, 

^ Eiiuations (23) and (24) of Part I. 
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wtich originally was by the suffix ph, we obtain, as the result of the 
variation, 

,30) j 

+ - E)Aj,-^^Silidx ■ 

the Eulerian variation equation thus runs : 

(31) f |)} - -0. 

It is not difficult to see that this equation has the form of (21) if we 
remember our law connecting the operators, and consider 

(32) T{qk, Pk) = il-PkT {qi, pi) 

k * 

the Eulerian equation for homogeneous functions, applied to the 
quadratic form T. In actual fact, if we detach the operator from 
the left side of (31), with the proper value term Eiff removed, and 
h 0 

replace in it by 'pk, then according to (32) we obtain the 

negatively taken Hamilton function (28). Thus the process of variation 
has given quite automatically a uniquely defined symmetricalisation ” 
of the operator, which makes it self-adjoint (except possibly for a. 
common factor) and makes it invariant for point transformations, and 
which I would like to maintain, as long as there are no definite reasons 
for the appearance under the integrals (29) of the additional factor, 
already ^ mentioned as possible, and for a definite form of the latter. 

Hence the solution of the whole system of matrix equations of 
Heisenberg, Born, and Jordan is reduced to the natural boundary 
value problem of a linear partial difierential equation. If we have 
solved the boundary value problem, then by the use of ( 6 ) we can 
calculate by difierentiations and quadratures every matrix element we 
are interested in. 

As an illustration of what is to be understood by the natural 
boundary value problem, Le. by the natural boundary conditions at. 
the natural boundary of confi^ration space, we may refer to the 
worked examples.^ It invariably turns out that the natural infinitely 
distant boundary forms a singularity of the difierential equation and 
only allows of the one boundary condition—remaining fimteThis, 
seems to be a general characteristic of those micro-mechanical prob¬ 
lems with which the theory in the first place is meant to deal. If the 
domain of the position co-ordinates is artificially limited (example: 
a molecule in a ‘‘ vessel ”), then an essential allowance must be made- 
for this limitation by the introduction of suitable potential energies in 

^ Cf. also Ann. d. Phys. 79, p. 362 and p. 510 {i.e. Parts I. and II.). 

* In Parts I. and 11. of this collection. 
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the weU-knoTvn manner. Also the vanishmg of the proper functions at 
the boundary generally occurs to an adequate degree, even if relations 
among certain of the integrals (6) are present, which necessitate a 
special investigation, and into which I will not enter at present. (It 
has to do with those matrix elements in the Kepler problem which, 
according to Heisenberg, correspond to the transition from one 
hyperbolic orbit to another.) 

I have confined myself here to the case of classical mechanics, 
without magnetic fields, because the relati\dstic magnetic generalisa¬ 
tion does not seem to me to be sufficiently clear yet. But we can 
scarcely doubt that the complete parallel between the two new quantum 
theories will still stand when this generalisation is obtained. 

AVe conclude with a general observation on the whole formal 
apparatus of §§ 2, 3, and 4. The basic orthogonal system was regarded 
as an absolutely discrete system of functions. Now, in the most 
important applications this is yiot the case. Not only in the hydrogen 
atom but also in heavier atoms the wave equation (31) must possess 
a continuous proper value spectrum as weU as a line spectrum. 
The former manifests itself, for example, in the continuous optical 
spectra which adjoin the limit of the series. It appeared better, 
provisionally, not to burden the formulae and the line of thought 
with this generalisation, though it is indeed indispensable. The chief 
aim of this paper is to work out, in the clearest manner possible, the 
formal connection between the two theories, and this is certainly not 
changed, in any essential point, by the appearance of a continuous 
spectrum. An important precaution that we have alwaws observed 
is not to postulate, without further investigation, the convergence of 
the development in a series of proper functions. This precaution is 
especially demanded by the accumulation of the proper values at a 
finite point (viz. the limit of the series). This accumulation is most 
intimately connected with the appearance of the continuous spectrum. 

§ 5. Comparison of the Two Theories. Prospect of a Classical Under¬ 
standing of the Intensity and Polarisation of the Emitted Radiation 

If the two theories—I might reasonably have used the singular— 
should ^ be tenable in the form just given, ?.e. for more complicated 
systems as well, then every discussion of the superiority of the one 
over the other has only an illusory object, in a certain sense. For 
they are completely equivalent from the mathematical point of \iew, 
and it can only be a question of the subordinate point of convenience 
of calculation. 

^ There is a special reason for leaving this question open. The two theories initially 
take the energy function over from ordinary mechanics. Now in the cases treated the 
^potential energy arises from the interaction of particles, of which perhaps one^ at least, 
may be regarded in wave mechanics also as forming a point, on account of its great mass 
(c/. A. Einstein, BerL Ber., 1925, p. 10). We must take into account the possibility 
that it is no longer permissible to take over from ordinary mechanics the statement 
for the potential energy, if both “ point charges ” are really extended states of vibration, 
which penetrate each other. 
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To-day there are not a few physicists who, like Kirchhoff and 
Mach, regard the task of physical theory as being merely a mathe¬ 
matical description {as economical as possible) of the empirical con¬ 
nections between observable quantities, i.e. a description which repro¬ 
duces the connection, as far as possible, without the intervention of 
unobservable elements. On this view, mathematical equivalence has 
almost the same meaning as physical equivalence. In the present 
case there might perhaps appear to be a certain superiority in the 
matrix representation because, through its stifling of intuition, it 
does not tempt us to form space-time pictures of atomic processes, 
which must perhaps remain uncontrollable. In this connection, how¬ 
ever, the following supplement to the proof of equivalence given 
above is interesting. The equivalence actually exists, and it also 
exists conversely. Not only can the matrices be constructed from the 
proper functions as shown above, but also, conversely, the functions 
can be constructed from the numerically given matrices. Thus the 
functions do not form, as it were, an arbitrary and special “ fleshly 
clothing ” for the bare matrix skeleton, provided to pander to the 
need for intuitiveness. This really would estabflsh the superiority of 
the matrices, from the epistemological point of view. We suppose 
that in the equations 

(33) jui(x)uj^{x)dx 


the left-hand sides are given numerically and the functions Ui{x) 
are to be found. {N.B .—The “density fimction ” is omitted for 
simphcity ; the Wi(a:)’s themselves are to be orthogonal functions for the 
present.) We may then calculate by matrix multiplication (without, 
by the way, any “ revolving ”, i.e. integration by parts) the following 
integrals, 


(34) 


I P{x)Ui{x)Ui:{x)dx, 


where P{x) signifies any power product of the qis. The totality of 
these integrals, when i and Jc are fixed, forms what is called the 
totahty of the “ moments ” of the function Ui{x)Uk{x). And it is 
known that, under very general assumptions, a function is determined 
uniquely by the totahty of its moments. So all the products 
Ui{x)ui:{x) are uniquely fixed, and thus also the squares Ui{xY, 
and therefore also Ui{x) itself. The only arbitrariness lies in the 
supplementary detachment of the density function p{x), e.g. r^ sin 6 
in polar co-ordinates. No false step is to be feared there, certainly 
not so far as epistemology is concerned. 

Moreover, the vahdity of the thesis that mathematical and physical 
equivalence mean the same thing, must itself be quahfied. Let 
us t hink , for example, of the two expressions for the electrostatic 

energy of a system of charged conductors, the space integral JEHr 

and the sum ^HeiVi taken over the conductors. The two expressions 
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are completely equivalent in electrostatics; tlie one may be derived 
from tlie other by integration by parts. Nevertheless ve intentionally 
prefer the first and say that it correctly locahses the energy in space. 
In the domain of electrostatics this preference has admittedly no 
justification. On the contrary, it is due simply to the fact that the 
first expression remains useful in electrodynamics also, ^Yhiie the 
second does not. 

We cannot yet say with certainty to which of the two new quantum 
theories preference should be given, from this point of view. As the 
natural advocate of one of them, I will not be blamed if I frankly— 
and perhaps not wholly impartially—bring forward the arguments in 
its favour. 

Lea\dng aside the special optical questions, the problems which 
the course of development of atomic dynamics brings up for considera¬ 
tion are presented to us by experimental physics in an eminently 
intuitive form; as, for example, how two colliding atoms or molecules 
rebound from one another, or how an electron or a-particle is diverted, 
when it is shot through an atom with a given velocity and with the 
initial path at a given perpendicular distance from the nucleus. In 
order to treat such problems more particularly, it is necessary to survey 
clearly the transition between macroscopic, perceptual mechanics and 
the micro-mechanics of the atom. I have lately ^ explained how I 
picture this transition. Micro-mechanics appears as a refinement of 
macro-mechanics, which is necessitated by the geometrical and 
mechanical smallness of the objects, and the transition is of the same 
nature as that from geometrical to physical optics. The latter is 
demanded as soon as the wave length is no longer very great com¬ 
pared with the dimensions of the objects investigated or with the 
dimensions of the space inside which we wish to obtain more accurate 
information about the light distribution. To me it seems extra¬ 
ordinarily diiSicult to tackle problems of the above kind, as long 
as we feel obliged on epistemological groimds to repress intuition 
in atomic dynamics, and to operate only with such abstract ideas as 
transition probabilities, energy levels, etc. 

An especially important question—^perhaps the cardinal question of 
all atomic d}mamics—is, as we know, that of the coiqAing between the 
dynamic process in the atom and the electromagnetic field, or whatever 
has to appear in the place of the latter. Not only is there connected 
with this the whole complex of questions of dispersion, of resonance- 
and secondary-radiation, and of the natural breadth of lines, but, in 
addition, the specification of certain quantities in atomic dynamics, 
such as emission frequencies, line intensities, etc., has only a mere 
dogmatic meaning until this coupling is described mathematically in 
some form or other. Here, now, the matrix representation of atomic 
dynamics has led to the conjecture that in fact the electromagnetic 
field also 7 nust be represented otherwise, namely, by matrices, so that 
the coupling may be mathematically formulated. Wave mechanics 

1 Part II. 
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shows we are not compelled to do this in any case, for the mechanical 
field scalar (which I denote by ijj) is perfectly capable of entering 
into the unchanged Maxwell-Lorentz equations between the electro¬ 
magnetic field vectors, as the “ source ” of the latter; just as, con¬ 
versely, the electrodynamic potentials enter into the coefficients of 
the wave equation, which de^es the field scalar.^ In any case, it is 
worth while attempting the representation of the coupling in such a 
way that we bring into the unchanged Maxwell-Lorentz equations 
as four-current a four-dimensional vector, which has been suitably 
derived from the mechanical field scalar of the electronic motion 
(perhaps through the medium of the field vectors themselves, or the 
potentials). There even exists a hope that we can represent the wave 
equation for ip equally well as a consequence of the Maxwell-Lorentz 
equations, namely, as an equation of continuity for electricity. The 
difiS^culty in regard to the problem of several electrons, which mainly 
lies in the fact that i/r is a function in configuration space, not in real 
space, must be mentioned. Nevertheless I would like to discuss the 
one-electron problem a little further, showing that it may be possible 
to give an extraordinarily clear interpretation of intensity and 
polarisation of radiation in this manner. 

Let us consider the picture, on the wave theory, of the hydrogen 
atom, when it is in such a state that the field scalar ip is given by a 
series of discrete proper functions, thus : 

27rV31 ^ , 

(35) tp ^'LckUk{x)e h 

{x stands here for three variables, e.g. r, 6, cp; the c^-'s are taken as real 
and it is correct to take the real part). We now make the assumption 
that the space density of electricity is given by the real part of 

,56, 4 

The bar is to denote the conjugate complex function. We then 
calculate for the space density, 

(37) space density = 277E ci^jri —^r~^ Uk{x)Urn{x) sin 

{k, m) n fl 

where the sum is to be taken once only over every combination (Z:, m). 
Only term differences enter (37) as frequencies. The former are so 
low that the length of the corresponding ether wave is large compared 

^ Similar ideas are expressed by K. Lanczos in an interesting note that has just 
appeared {Ztschr. f. Phys. 35, p. 812, 1926). This note is also valuable as showing 
that Heisenberg’s atomic dynamics is capable of a continuous interpretation as well. 
However, Lanczos’ work has fewer points of contact with the present work than at 
fiMt it was thought to have. The determination of his formal system, which was 
provisionally left quite indefinite, is not to be sought by following the idea that in some 
way the symmetrical nucleus K {s, a) of Lanczos can be identified with the Greenes 
function of our wave equation (21) or (31). Por this Green’s function, if it exists, has 
the quantum levels themselves as proper values. On the other hand, it is required 
that Lanczos’ function should have the reciprocals of the quantum levels as proper 
values. 
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with atomic dimensions, that is, compared with the region within 
which (37) is markedly different from zero.^ The radiation can there¬ 
fore he estimated simply by the dipole moment which according to (37) 
the whole atom possesses. IVe multiply (37) by a Cartesian co-ordinate 
qi, and by the “ density function ” p{x), (r^ sin d in the present case) 
and integrate over the whole space. According to (13), we get for the 
component of the dipole moment in the direction qi, 

(38) Mqi^i'n S c,c,,g/-'»^^sin%i:,«-E,). 

(Z-, m) ft ^ 

Thus we really get a “ Fourier development ” of the atom’s electric 
moment, in which only term differences appear as frequencies. The 
Heisenberg matrix elements come into the coefficients in such a 
manner that their co-operating influence on the intensity and polarisa¬ 
tion of the part of the radiation concerned is completely inteUigible 
on the grounds of classical electrodynamics. 

The present sketch of the mechanism of radiation is far from com¬ 
pletely satisfactory and is in no way final. Assumption (36) makes 
use, somewhat freely, of complex calculation, in order to put to one 
side undesired components of vibration whose radiation cannot be 
investigated at all in the simple way used for the dipole moment of 
the entire atom, because the corresponding ether wave lengths (about 
0-01 A) lie far below atomic dimensions. Moreover, if we integrate 
over all space, then by (5) the space density (37) gives zero and not. 
as is required, a finite value, independent of the time, which requires 
to be normahsed to the electronic charge. In conclusion, for complete¬ 
ness, account should be taken of magnetic radiation, since if there is 
a spatial distribution of electric currents, radiation is possible without 
the appearance of an electric moment, e.g. with a frame aerial. 

Nevertheless it appears to be a well-founded hope that a real 
understanding of the nature of emitted radiation will be obtained on 
the basis of one of the two very similar analytical mechanisms which 
have been sketched here. 

(Received March 18,1926). 

1 Am. d. Phys. 79, p. 371,1926, i.e. beginning of § 2, Part I. here. 



Quantisation as a Problem of 
Proper Values (Part III) 

Perturbation Theory, ■with Application to the Stark Epfect 
OP THE Balmer Lines 

{Annalen der Physik (4), vol. 80,1926) 

Introduction. Abstract 

As has already been mentioned at the end of the preceding paper,^ 
the available range of application of the proper value theory can by 
comparatively elementary methods be considerably increased bej^ond 
the “directly soluble problems”; for proper values and functions 
can readily be approximately determined for such boundary value 
problems as are sufficiently closely related to a directly soluble 
problem. In analogy with ordinary mechanics, let us caU the method 
in question the perturbation method. It is based upon the important 
property of continuity possessed by proper values and functions,^ 
principally, for our purpose, upon their continuous dependence on 
the coefficients of the difierential equation, and less upon the extent 
of the domain and on the boundary conditions, since in our case the 
domain (“ entire g'-space ”) and the boundary conditions (“ rem ainin g 
finite ”) are generaUy the same for the unperturbed and perturbed 
problems. 

The method is essentially the same as that used by Lord Eayleigh 
in investigating ® the 'vibrations of a string with simll inhomogeneities 
in his Theory of Sound (2nd edit., vol. i., pp. 115-118, London, 1894). 
This was a particularly simple case, as the differential equation of 
the unperturbed problem had constant coefficients, and only the per¬ 
turbing terms were arbitrary functions along the string. A complete 
generalisation is possible not merely with regard to these points, but 
also for the specially important case of several independent variables, 
i.e. for partial differential equations, in which multiple proper values 
appear in the unperturbed problem, and where the addition of a 

' Last two paragraphs of Part IL 

» Conrant-Hilbsrt, chap. vi. §§ 2,4, p. 337. 

* Courant-Hilbert, chap. v. § 3,2, p. 241. 
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perturbing term causes tbe splitting up of sucb values and is of the 
greatest interest in well-known spectroscopic questions (Zeeman 
effect. Stark effect, Multiplicities). In the development of the per¬ 
turbation theory in the following Section I., which really yields nothing 
new to the mathematician, I put less value on generalising to the 
ividest possible extent than on bringing forward the very simple 
rudiments in the clearest possible manner. From the latter, any 
desired generalisation arises almost automatically when needed. In 
Section II., as an example, the Stark effect is discussed and, indeed, 
by two methods, of which tbe first is analogous to Epstein's method, by 
which he first solved’- the problem on the basis of classical mechanics, 
supplemented by quantum conditions, while the second, which is much 
more general, is analogous to the method of secular perturbations.- 
The first method will be utilised to show that in wave mechanics also 
the perturbed problem can be ‘‘ separated ” in parabolic co-ordinates, 
and the perturbation theory will first be applied to the ordinary 
differential equations into which the original vibration equation is 
split up. The theory thus merely takes over the task which on the 
old theory devolved on Sommerfeld’s elegant complex integration for 
the calculation of the quantum integrals.^ In the second method, it 
is found that in the case of the Stark effect an exact separation co¬ 
ordinate system exists, quite by accident, for the perturbed problem 
also, and the perturbation theory is apphed directly to the partial 
differential equation. This latter proceeding proves to be more 
troublesome in wave mechanics, although it is theoretically superior, 
being more capable of generalisation. 

Also the problem of the intensity of the components in the Stark 
effect will be shortly discussed in Section II. Tables will be calculated, 
which, as a whole, agree even better with experiment than the well- 
known ones calculated by Kramers with the help of the corre¬ 
spondence principle.^ 

The apphcation (not yet completed) to the Zeeman effect will 
naturally be of much greater interest. It seems to be indissolubly 
finked with a correct formulation in the language of wave mechanics 
of the relativistic problem, because in the four-dimensional formulation 
the vector-potential automatically ranks equally with the scalar. It 
was already mentioned in Part I. that the relativistic hydrogen atom 
may indeed be treated without further discussion, but that it leads to 
half-integral ” azimuthal quanta, and thus contradicts experience. 
Therefore something must still be missing Since then I have 
learnt what is lacking from the most important publications of G. E. 
Uhlenbeck and S. Goudsmit,® and then from oral and written com¬ 
munications from Paris (P. Langevin) and Copenhagen (W. Pauli), 

^ P. S. Epstein, Ann. d. Phys. 50, p. 489, 1916. 

^ N. Bohr, Kopenhagmer Alcademie (8), IT., 1, 2, p. 69 et seq., 1918. 

® A. Sommerfeld, Atombau^ 4th ed., p. 772. 

* H. A. Kramers, Kopenhagener Akademie (8), III., 3, p. 287, 1919. 

® G. E. Uhlenbeck and S. Goudsmit, Physica, 1925 ; Die XaturidssenschafUn^ 
1926 ; Nature, 20th Feb., 1926 ; cf. also L. H. Thomas, Nature, 10th April. 1926. 
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viz., in the language of the theory of electronic orbits, the angular 
momentum of the electron round its axis, 'yrliich gives it a magnetic 
moment. The utterances of these investigators, together vuth two highly 
significant papers by Slater ^ and by Sommerfeld and Unsold ^ dealing 
with the Balmer spectrum, leave no doubt that, by the introduction 
of the paradoxical yet happy conception of the spinning electron, the 
orbital theory will be able to master the disquieting difficulties which 
ha^^e latterly begun to accumulate (anomalous Zeeman effect; Paschen- 
Back effect of the Balmer lines ; irregular and regular Bontgen doublets; 
analogy of the latter with the alkali doublets, etc.). We shall be obliged 
to attempt to take over the idea of Uhlenbeck and Goudsmit into wave 
mechanics. I believe that the latter is a very fertile soil for this idea, 
since in it the electron is not considered as a point charge, but as 
continuously flowing through space,^ and so the unpleasing conception 
of a “ rotating point-charge ” is avoided. In the present paper, how¬ 
ever, the taking over of the idea is not yet attempted. 

To the third section, as “ mathematical appendix ”, have been 
relegated numerous uninteresting calculations—mainly quadratures 
of products of proper functions, required in the second section. The 
formulae of the appendix are numbered (101), (102), etc. 


I. Perturbation Theory 

§ 1. A Single Independent Variable 

Let us consider a hnear, homogeneous, differential expression of the 
second order, which we may assume to be in self-adjoint form without 
loss of generahty, viz. 

( 1 ) -iy- 

y is the dependent function ; p, p' and q are continuous functions of the 
independent variable x and p>0, A dash denotes differentiation vuth 
respect to x (p' is therefore the derivative of p, which is the condition 
for self-adjointness). 

Now let p(x) be another continuous function of x, which never 
becomes negative, and also in general does not vanish. We consider 
the proper value problem of Sturm and Liou^fiUe,^ 

(2) L[y] + Epy=^0. 

It is a question, first, of finding all those values of the constant E 
(“ proper values ”) for which the equation (2) possesses solutions y{x), 
which are continuous and not identically vanishing within a certain 
domain, and which satisfy certain “ boundary conditions ” at the 
bounding points; and secondly of finding these solutions proper 

^ J. C. Slater, Proc, Amer, Sat, Acad. 11, p. 732, 1925. 

® A, Sommerfeld and A. Unsold, Ztschr.f. Phys. 36, p. 259, 1926. 

® C?f. last two pages of previous paper. 

* Cf. Conrant-Hilbert, chap. v. § 5, 1, p. 238 et sey. 
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functions”) themselves. In the cases treated in atomic mechanics, 
domain and boundary conditions are always natural The domain, 
for example, reaches from 0 to x, when x signifies the value of the 
radius vector or of an intrinsically positive parabolic co-ordinate, 
and the boundary conditions are in these cases ; remaining finite. Or, 
when X signifies an azimuth, then the domain is the interval from 
0 to 277 and the condition is : Repetition of the initial values of ij and g' 
at the end of the interval periodicity ”). 

It is only in the case of the periodic condition that multiple, \iz. 
double-valued, proper values appear for one independent variable. By 
this we understand that to the same proper value belong several 
(in the particular case, two) finearly independent proper functions. 
We will now exclude this case for the sake of simplicity, as it attaches 
itself easily to the developments of the following paragraph. More¬ 
over, to lighten the formulae, we will not expressly take into account 
in the notation the possibihty that a ‘‘ band spectrum” {i.e. a con¬ 
tinuum of proper values) may be present when the domain extends to 
infinity. 

Let now y = Ui{x), i = l, 2, 3, . . ., be the series of Sturm-Liouville 
proper functions; then the series of functions Ui(x)\ fi{x).i = l.’2,Z,.. ., 
forms a complete orthogonal system for the domain : i.e. in the first 
place, if Ui{x) and Uj:{x) are the proper functions belonging to the 
values Ei and Ej;, then 

(3) Jp(x)ui(x)ui.(x)dx^0 for i =7;. 

(Integrals without hmits are to be taken over the domain, throughout 
this paper.) The expression complete ” signifies that an originally 
arbitrary continuous function is condemned to vanish identical!v, by 
the mere postulation that it must be orthogonal with respect to all the 
functions Ui(x)\/p{x). (More shortly: “ There exists no fuither ortho¬ 
gonal function for the system,”) We can and will always regard the 
proper functions Ui(x) in all general discussions as “ normalised ”, i.e. 
we imagine the constant factor, which is stiU arbitrary in each of 
them on account of the homogeneity of (2), to be defined in such a way 
that the integral (3) takes the value unity for i = Jc. Finally we again 
remind the reader that the proper values of (2) are certainly aU real. 

Let now the proper values Ei and functions Ui{x) be known. Let 
us, from now on, direct our attention specially to a definite proper 
value, El- say, and the corresponding function U]^(x), and ask how these 
alter, when we do not alter the problem in any way other than by 
adding to the left-hand side of (2) a smaU “ perturbing term ”, which 
we wiU initially write in the form 

(4) -Ar(%. 

In this A is a small quantity (the perturbation parameter), and r(x) 
IS an arbitrary continuous function of x. It is therefore simply a 
matter of a slight alteration of the coefficient q in the difierential 
expression (1). From the continuity properties of the proper quantities, 

(D 894) F 
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mentioned in the introduction, we now know that the altered Sturm- 
LiouviUe problem 

(20 Lly’l-Xry^Epy^^^^ 

must have, in any case for a sufficiently small A, proper quantities in 
the near neighbourhood of and which we may write, by way 
of trial, as 

(5) Ei^ = Ej. + Ae*; Wi* = Uk[x) + Xvjc{x), 

On substituting in equation (2'), remembering that Uj. satisfies (2), 
neglecting A^ and cutting away a factor A we get 

(6) + Ei.pVk = {r- €kp)uk. 

For the defining of the perturbation Vk of the proper function, we 
thus obtain, as a comparison of (2) and (6) shows, a noyi-homogeneous 
equation, which belongs precisely to that homogeneous equation which 
is satisfied by our unperturbed proper function (for in (6) the 
special proper value E^ stands in place of E). On the right-hand 
side of this non-homogeneous equation occurs, in addition to known 
quantities, the still unknown perturbation €jt of the proper value. 

This occurrence of serves for the calculation of this quantity 
before the calculation of Vk^ It is known that the non-homogeneous 
equation—and this is the starting-point of the whole perturbation theory 
—for a proper value of the homogeneous equation possesses a solution 
when, and only when, its right-hand side is orthogonal ^ to the allied 
proper function (to all the allied functions, in the case of multiple 
proper values). (The physical interpretation of this mathematical 
theorem, for the vibrations of a string, is that if the force is in 
resonance with a proper ^fibration it must be distributed in a very 
special way over the string, namely, so that it does no work in 
the vibration in question ; otherwise the amphtude grows beyond all 
limits and a stationary condition is impossible.) 

The right-hand side of (6) must therefore be orthogonal to Uk, 
i.e. 

(7) ^{r-€ip)ui?dx=Q, 
or 



or, if we imagine ui already normalised, then, more simply, 

(7') 

This simple formula expresses the perturbation of the proper value 
(of fijst order) in terms of the perturbing function r{x) and the un¬ 
perturbed proper function Wjb(®)« If we consider that the proper 

^ Cf. CoBiant-Hiibert, ehap. v. § 10, 2, p. 277- 
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value of our problem signifies mechanical energy or is analogous to 
it, and that the proper function Uk is comparable to “motion with 
energy ”, then we see in (7") the complete parallel to the well- 
known theorem in the perturbation theory of classical mechanics, 
\\z. the perturbation of the energy, to a first approximation, is equal 
to the perturbing function, averaged over the unperturbed motion. 
(It may be remarked in passing that it is as a rule sensible, or 
at least aesthetic, to throw into bold relief the factor p{x) in the 
integrands of all integrals taken over the entire domain. If we do this, 

then, in integral (7"), we must speak of -y— and not rix) as the perturb- 

ing function, and make a corresponding change in the e.xpressioii (4). 
Since the point is quite unimportant, however, we will stick to the 
notation already chosen.) 

We have yet to define r/.(a*), the perturbation of the liTO'pei function, 
from (6). We solve ^ the non-homogeneous equation by putting for v;: 
a series of proper functions, viz. 

(S) 

2 = 1 

and by developing the right-hand side, divided by p(x), likewise in a 
series of proper functions, thus 

( 9 ) 

where 


Cki= 

= ^ rui-Ui< 
. =0 


€/:p)U/:U,dj: 


dx for i =? Jc 


1=0 for f = Jc. 

The last equality follows from (7). If we substitute from (8) and (9) 
in (6) we get 

(11) - yi,i(L[Ui]+ Eipu.)= I, Ci,,pUi. 

2=1 2=1 

Since now Ui satisfies equation (2) with E = Ei, it follows that 

(12) E ykip(Ej:-Ei)Ui= E Ckipm, 

1=1 i=l 

By equating coefficients on left and right, all the yifs, except yn-, are 
defined. Thus 


[rukUidx 
Cki _ 

Ejt - Ei Ejc-Ei 


for 14=7:, 


while yjck, as may be understood, remains completely undefined. 
This indefiniteness corresponds to the fact that the postulation of 


^ Cf. Courant-Hilbert, chap. v. § 5, 1, p, 240, and § 10, p. 279. 
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normalisation is still available for us for tbe perturbed proper 
function. If we make use of (8) in (5) and claim for Uk*{x) the same 
normalisation as for uj;{x) (quantities of the order of being 
neglected), then it is e-^ddent that yu* = 0. Using (13) we now obtain 
for the 'perturbed jiroper function 

(M Ui{x) / rUkUidx 

(14) ujf‘{x)=Uk{x)+X S' -—-- 

i^l £ji 

(The dash on the sigma denotes that the term i^h has not to be 
taken.) And the allied perturbed proper value is, from the above, 

(15) E;i* = Eit+xjruhdx. 

Bv substituting in (2') we may convince ourselves that (14) and (15) 
do really satisfy the proper value problem to the proposed degree of 
approximation. This verification is necessary since the development, 
assumed in (5), in integral powers of the perturbation parameter is no 
necessary consequence of continuity. 

The procedure, here explained in fair detail for the simplest case, 
is capable of generalisation in many ways. In the first place, we can 
of course consider the perturbation in a quite similar manner for the 
second, and then the third order in A, etc., in each case obtaining first 
the next approximation to the proper value, and then the correspond¬ 
ing approximation for the proper function. In certain circumstances 
it may be ad'vdsable—^just as in the perturbation theory of mechanics— 
to regard the perturbation function itself as a power series in A, whose 
terms come into play one by one in the separate stages. These 
questions are discussed exhaustively by Herr E. Eues in work which 
is now appearing in connection with the application to the theory of 
hand spectra. 

In the second place, in quite similar fashion, we can consider also 
a perturbation of the term in y' of the difierential operator (1) just 
as we have considered above the term - qy. The case is important, 
for the Zeeman effect leads without doubt to a perturbation of this 
kind—though admittedly in an equation with several independent 
variables. Thus the equation loses its self-adjoint form by the per¬ 
turbation—^not an essential matter in the case of a single variable. 
In a partial differential equation, however, this loss may result in the 
perturbed proper values no longer being real, though the perturbing 
term is real; and naturally also conversely, an imaginary perturbing 
term may have a real, physically intelligible perturbation as its 
consequence. 

We may also go further and consider a perturbation of the term 
in 2/". Indeed it is quite possible, in general, to add an arbitrary 
“ infinitely small ” linear ^ and homogeneous differential operator, even 
of higher order than the second, as the perturbing term and to calculate 
the perturbations in the same manner as above. In these cases, 

^ Even the limitation “ linear ” is not absolutely necessary. 
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however, we w'ould use with advantage the fact that the second and 
higher derivatives of the proper functions may be expressed by 
means of the differential equation itself, in terms of the zero and first 
derivatives, so that this general case may be reduced, in a certain 
sense, to the two special cases, first considered—perturbation of the 
terms in ij and y\ 

Finally, it is obvious that the extension to equations of order 
higher than the second is possible. 

Lmdoubtedlv, however, the most important generalisation is that 
to several independent variables, i.e. to partial differential equations. 
For this really is the problem in the general case, and only in 
exceptional cases wdll it be possible to split up the disturbed partial 
differential equation, by the introduction of suitable variables, into 
separate differential equations, each onh" with one variable. 


§ 2. Several Independent Variables (Partial Differential Equation) 


We w’ill represent the several independent variables in the formulae 


symbolically by the one sign x, and briefly write Jdx (instead of 
J. . . jdx\dx 2 . . .) for an integral extending over the multiply- 


dimensioned domain, A notation of this type is already in use in the 
theory of integral equations, and has the advantage, here as there, 
that the structure of the formulae is not altered by the increased 
number of variables as such, but only by essentially new’ occurrences, 
w’hich may be related to it. 

Let therefore L[y] now signify a self-adjoint partial linear differential 
expression of the second order, w’hose explicit form we do not require 
to specify ; and further let p{x) again be a positive function of the 
independent variables, w’hich does not vanish in general. The postula¬ 
tion self-adjoint ” is 7iow no longer unimportant, as the property 
cannot now be generally gained by multiphcation by a suitably chosen 
/ (x), as w’as the case wuth one variable. In the particular differential 
expression of w’ave mechanics, how’ever, this is stiff the case, as it 
arises from a variation principle. 

According to these definitions or conventions, w'e can regard 
equation (2) of § 1, 




^py =^5 


as the formulation of the Sturm-Liomfille proper value problem in 
the case of several variables also. Everything said there about the 
proper values and functions, their orthogonality, normalisation, etc., 
as also the ichole perturbation theory there developed —in short, the 
whole of § 1—^remains valid ivithout change^ when all the proper values 
are simple, if we use the abbreviated symbolism just agreed upon 
above. And only one thing does not remain valid, namely, that they 
must be simple. 
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Nevertheless, from the pure mathematical standpoint, the case 
\vhen the roots are all distinct is to be regarded as the general case 
for several variables also, and multiplicity regarded as a special 
occurrence, which, it is admitted, is the rule in a^jplications, on account 
of the specially simple and symmetrical structure of the differential 
expressions L[y] (and the boundary conditions ”) which appear. 
Multiplicity of the proper values corresponds to degeneracy in the 
theory of conditioned periodic systems and is therefore especially 
interesting for quantum theory. 

A proper value Ej; is called a-fold, when equation (2), for E = Ej., 
possesses not one but exactly a linearly independent solutions which 
satisfy the boundary conditions. We will denote these by 

(16) wi-i, . . . Wia. 


Then it is true that each of these a proper functions is orthogonal to 
each of the other proper functions belonging to another proper value 
(the factor p{x) being included; cf. (3)). On the contrary, these a 
functions are not in general orthogonal to one another, if we merely 
postulate that they are a linearly independent proper functions for 
the proper value E^, and nothing more. For then we can equally well 
replace them by a arbitrary, linearly independent, linear aggregates 
(with constant coeflicients) of themselves. We may express this 
otherwise, thus. The series of functions (16) is initially indefinite to 
the extent of a linear transformation (\\ath constant coefficients), 
involving a non-vanishing determinant, and such a transformation 
destroys, in general, the mutual orthogonality. 

But through such a transformation this mutual orthogonality can 
always be brought about, and indeed in an infinite number of ways ; 
the latter property arising because orthogonal transformation does not 
destroy the mutual orthogonality. "We are now accustomed to include 
this simply in normalisation, that orthogonality is secured for all 
proper functions, even for those which belong to the same proper 
value. AVe will assume that our are already normalised in this 
way, and of course for each proper value. Then we must have 


(17) 


1 


f lp{x)uH{x)ui^i'{x)dx=0 when (k, i)=¥{k', i') 

— 1 when k' =k, as well as i' =i. 


Each of the finite series of proper functions Ui^t, obtained for constant 
k and varying i, is then only still indefinite to this extent, that it is 
subject to an orthogonal transformation. 

W'e will now discuss, first in words, without using formulae, the 
consequences which foUow when a perturbing term is added to the 
differential equation (2). The addition of the perturbing term wiU, 
in general, remove the above-mentioned symmetry of the differential 
equation, to which the multiplicity of the proper values (or of certain 
of them) is due. Since, however, the proper values and functions are 
continuously dependent on the coefficients of the differential equation, a 
small perturbation causes a group of a proper values, which lie close 
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to one another and to to enter in place of the a-fold proper value 
Ejc. The latter is split up. Of course, if the symmetry is not wholly 
destroyed by the perturbation, it may happen that the splitting up 
is not compiete and that several proper values (still partly multiple) 
of, in sumnia, equal multiplicity merely appear in the place of £*/; 
(“ partial removal of degeneracy 

As for the perturbed proper functions, those a members which 
belong to the a values arising from Ej: must evidently also on 
account of continuity lie infinitely near the unperturbed functions 
belonging to E^, viz. Uki\ f = 2, 3 . . . a. Yet we must remember 

that the last-named series of functions, as we have established above, 
is indefinite to the extent of an arbitrary orthogonal transformation. 
One of the infinitely numerous definitions, which may be applied to the 
series of functions, Uh ; i = l, 2, 3 ... a, will he infinitely near the 
series of perturbed functions ; and if the value E;: is completely 
split up, it will be a quite definite one ! For to the separate simple 
proper values, into which the value is split up, there belong proper 
functions which are quite uniquely defined. 

This unique particular specification of the unperturbed proper 
functions (which may fittingly be designated as the approximations 
of zero order ” for the perturbed functions), which is defined by the 
nature of the perturbation, will naturally not generally coincide with 
that defiboition of the unperturbed functions which we chanced to 
adopt to begin with. Each group of the latter, belonging to a 
definite a-fold proper value Ej;, will have first to be submitted to an 
orthogonal substitution, defined by the kind of perturbation, before 
it can serve as the starting-point, the zero approximation for 
a more exact definition of the perturbed proper functions. The 
defining of these orthogonal substitutions —one for each multiple proper 
v^alue— is the oyily essentially new point that arises because of the 
increased number of variables, or from the appearance of multiple 
proper values. The defining of these substitutions forms the exact 
counterpart to the finding of an approximate separation system for 
the perturbed motion in the theory of conditioned periodic systems. 
As we wiU see immediately, the definition of the substitutions can 
always be given in a theoretically simple way. It requires, for each 
a-fold proper value, merely the principal axes transformation of a 
quadratic form of a (and thus of a finite number of) variables. 

When the substitution has once been accomplished, the calculation 
of the approximations of the first order runs almost word for word as 
in § 1. The sole difference is that the dash on the sigma in equation 
(14) must mean that in the summation all the proper functions 
belonging to the value Ei-, i.e. all the terms whose denominators 
would vanish, must be left out. It may be remarked in passing that 
it is not at all necessary, in the calculation of first approximations, to 
have completed the orthogonal substitutions referred to for all multiple 
proper values, but it is sufficient to have done so for the value Et, 
in whose splitting up we are interested. For the approximations 
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of liiglier order, we admittedly require them all. In aU other respects, 
however, these higher approximations are from the beginning carried 
out exactly as for simple proper values. 

Of course it may happen, as was mentioned above, that the value 
either generally or at the initial stages of the approximation, is 
not completely split up, and that multiplicities degeneracies ”) still 
remain. This is expressed by the fact that to the substitutions already 
frequently mentioned there still clings a certain indefiniteness, which 
either always remains, or is removed step by step in the later 
approximations. 

Let us now represent these ideas by formulae, and consider as 
before the perturbation caused by (4), § 1, 

(4) 

i.e. we imagine the proper value problem belonging to (2) solved, 
and now consider the exactly corresponding problem (2'), 

(2') L[y]-Xry + Epy = 0. 

We again fix our attention on a definite proper value Ej.. Let 
(16) be a system of proper functions belonging to it, which we 
assume to be normalised and orthogonal to one another in the sense 
described above, but not yet fitted to the particular perturbation in 
the sense explained, because to find the substitution that leads to this 
fitting is precisely our chief task ! In place of (5), § 1, we must now 
put for the perturbed quantities the following, 

(18) S KiiUdx) + Xvi{x) 

i = l 

(Z = l, 2,3 ... a), 

wherein the vi{xYs are functions, and the e^’s and the are systems 
of constants, which are stiU to be defined, but which we initially do 
not limit in any way, although we know that the system of coefficients 
Kii must^ form an orthogonal substitution. The index Tc should stiU 
be attached to the three types of quantity named, in order to indicate 
that the whole discussion refers to the /:th proper value of the 
unperturbed problem. ATe refrain from carrying this out, in order 
to avoid the confusing accumulation of indices. The index h is to 
be assumed fixed in the whole of the following discussion, until the 
contrary is stated. 

Let us select one of the perturbed proper functions and values 
by giving a definite value to the index I in (18), and let us substi¬ 
tute from (18) in the difierential equation (2') and arrange in powers 
of A. Then the terms independent of A disappear exactly as in 
§ 1, because the unperturbed proper quantities satisfy equation (2), 

^ It follows from the general theory that the perturbed system of functions 
be orthogonal if the perturbation completely removes the degeneracy, 
and may be assumed orthogonal although that is not the case. 
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by hypothesis. Only terms containing the first power of A remain, 
as we can strike out the others. Omitting a factor A, we get 

(19) L[vi'\ +Ekpvi^ S Kii{r - €ip)u}:i, 

i = l 

and thus obtain again for the definition of the perturbation vi of 
the functions a non-homogeneous equation, to which corresponds as 
homogeneous equation the equation (2), with the particular value E = Ei^. 
i.e. the equation satisfied by the set of functions uj:i: f = . . . a. 

The form of the left side of equation (19) is independent of the index L 
On the right side occur €i and kh, the constants to be defined, 
and we are thus enabled to evaluate them, even before calculating 
For, in order that (19) should have a solution at all. it is necessary 
and sufficient that its right-hand side should be orthogonal to all 
the proper functions of the homogeneous equation (2) belonging to E^^. 
Therefore, we must have 


f I Kifr- 
- 1 = 1 J 


€ip)uj,iUi,,Jj: =0 


i (m = l,2,3 . . . a), 
i.e. on account of the normalisation (17). 


( Kir,,€i= Kii I nikMkmdx 


I (m = l, 2,3 ... a). 

If we write, briefly, for the symmetrical matrix of constants, which 
can be evaluated by quadrature, 


then we recognise in 


l(z, tn = l, 2, 3 . . . a), 




l(?H = l, 2, 3 ... a) 

a system of a linear homogeneous equations for the calculation of 
the a constants ki^: m = l, 2 . . . a, where the perturbation €/ of 
the proper value stiU occurs in the coefficients, and is itself un¬ 
known. However, this serves for the calculation of €? before that of 
the KimS. For it is knotvm that the linear homogeneous system (2U) of 
equations has solutions if, and only if, its determinant vanishes. This 
yields the following algebraic equation of degree a for €/: 

€ii—€ i2 , . . . =0. 

^21 J ^22 “ ^^5 * * * 


5 ^a2 


. . €aa 
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We see that the problem is completely identical with the transforma¬ 
tion of the quadratic form in a variables, with coefficients to 
its principal axes. The “ secular equation ” (23) yields a roots for ei, 
the reciprocal of the squares of the principal axes ”, which in 
general are difierent, and on account of the symmetry of the e^i’s 
always real. We thus get all the a perturbations of the proper 
values (2 = 1, 2 . . . a) at the same time, and would have inferred the 
sphtting up of an a-fold proper value into exactly a simple values, 
generally different, even had we not assumed it already, as fairly 
obvious. For each of these c^-values, equations (21') give a system of 
quantities /c/,-; -1 = 1, 2, . . . a, and, as is known, only one (apart from 
a general constant factor), provided all the e^’s are really different. 
Further, it is known that the whole system of quantities ku forms an 
orthogonal system of coefficients, defining as usual, in the principal 
axes problem, the directions of the new co-ordinate axes with reference 
to the old ones. 'We may, and will, employ the undefined factors just 
mentioned to normahse the k/^’s completely as “ direction cosines ”, 
and this, as is easily seen, makes the perturbed proper functions 
out normalised again, according to (18), at least in the 
zero approximation ” {i.e. apart from the A-terms). 

If the equation (23) has multiple roots, then we nave me case 
previously mentioned, when the perturbation does not completely 
remove the degeneration. The perturbed equation has then multiple 
proper values also and the definition of the constants ku becomes 
partially arbitrary. This has no consequence other than that (as 
is always the case with multiple proper values) we 772ust and 7yiay 
acquiesce, even after the perturbation is apphed, in a system of proper 
functions which in many respects is stiU arbitrary. 

The main task is accomphshed with this transformation to principal 
axes, and we will often find it sufficient in the applications in quantum 
theory to define the proper values to a first and the functions 
to zero approximation. The evaluation of the constants kh and 
cannot be carried out always, since it depends on the solution 
of an algebraic equation of degree a. At the worst there are 
methods^ which give the evaluation to any desired approximation 
by a rational process. We may thus regard these constants as known, 
and will now give the calculation of the functions to thA first approxima¬ 
tion, for the sake of completeness. The procedure is exactly as in § 1. 

We have to solve equation (19) and to that end we write vi as’ 
a series of the whole set of proper functions of (2), 

(24) vi{x)^ S yujc-rujc^iix). 

(If f) 

The summation is to extend with respect to ¥ from 0 to oo, and, for 
each fixed value of ¥, for i' varying over the finite number of proper 
functions which belong to Ei^. (Now, for the first time, we take 
account of proper functions which do not belong to the a-fold value 


^ Comauat-Hilbert, chap. i. § 3. 3, p. 14. 
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Ej: we are fixing our attention on.) Secondly, we develop the right- 
hand side of (19), divided by p{x), in a series of the entire set of 
proper functions, 

i Ki{~-€i)uja= E 
t=i 'p / {L'n 

Ci,k'i'= 2 Kiif{r-€^p)uj,iui-'i'dx 

i = l J 

= E KiifrUkiUk'i'dx for k' =?=/: 

1 = 1 J 

= 0 for 

(the last two equalities follow from (17) and (20) respectively). On 
substituting from (24) and (25) in (19), we get 

(2'i') 2 yi,jML[uiyi']^ Eipuk^r) = E Cik’rpiiL-r, 

mi (t'D 

Since ury satisfies equation (2) with E == E^. this gives 

(28) E ^k')uk’v = 2! ci^k’i'P^fk’v- 

ik'i') (k'i') 

By equating coefficients on right and left, all the yi,k'i’'s> are defined, 
with the exception of those in which k' = k. Thus 

(29) y;, jyr = ^ \rUkiUk’i'dx (for V ^ k), 

while those y’s for which k' = k are of course not fixed by equation (19). 
This again corresponds to the fact that we have provisionally normal¬ 
ised the perturbed functions u'^kh of (18), only in the zero approximation 
(through the normalisation of the ku’s), and it is easily recognised 
again that we have to put the whole of the /-quantities in question 
equal to zero, in order to bring about the normalisation of the 
even in the first approximation. By substituting from (29) in (24). 
and then from (24) in (18), we finally obtain for the perturbed proper 
functions to a first approximation 

(30) u^ki^)^ S Kii{uki{x)-rX E' f rutiitiyi'dx ) 

i=l V (jyvyhk-hk'} 

(^ = 1,2, . . ., a). 

The dash on the second sigma indicates that all the terms with k' =h 
are to be omitted. In the application of the formula for an arbitrary 
k, it is to be observed that the as obviously also the multiplicity 
a of the proper value Ek. to which we have specially directed our 
attention, still depend on the index k, though this is not expressed in 
the symbols. Let us repeat here that the kus> are to be calculated as 
a system of solutions of equations (2U), normalised so that the sum 
of the squares is unity, where the coefficients of the equations are 
given by (22), while for the quantity €i in (21'), one of the roots of 


(25) 

wherein 

(26) 
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(23) is to be taken. This root then gives tbe allied perturbed 
proper value, from 

(31) + 

Formulae (30) and (31) are the generalisations of (14) and (15) of § 1. 

It need scarcely be said that the extensions and generalisations 
mentioned at the end of § 1 can of course take effect here also. It is 
hardly worth the trouble to carry out these developments generally. 
We succeed best in any special case if we do not use ready-made 
formulae, but go directly by the simple fundamental principles, which 
have been explained, perhaps too minutely, in the present paper. I 
would only hke to consider briefly the possibihty, already mentioned 
at the end of § 1, that the equation (2) perhaps may lose (and indeed 
in the case of several variables irreparably lose), its self-adjoint char¬ 
acter if the perturbing terms also contain derivatives of the unknown 
function. From general theorems we know that then the proper 
values of the perturbed equation no longer need to be real. We can 
illustrate this further. We can easily see, by carrying out the 
developments of this paragraph, that the elements of determinant 
(23) are no longer symmetrical, when the perturbing term contains 
derivatives. It is known that in this case the roots of equation (23) 
no longer require to be real. 

The necessity for the expansion of certain functions in a series of 
proper functions, in order to arrive at the first or zero approxima¬ 
tion of the proper values or functions, can become very inconvenient, 
and can at least complicate the calculation considerably in cases 
where an extended spectrum co-exists with the point spectrum and 
where the point spectrum has a limiting point (point of accumulation) 
at a finite distance. This is just the case in the problems appearing 
in the quantum theory". Fortunately it is often—perhaps always— 
possible, for the purpose of the perturbation theory^, to free oneself from 
the generally very troublesome extended spectrum, and to develop the 
perturbation theory^' from an equation which does not possess such a 
spectrum, and whose proper values do not accumulate near a finite 
value, but grow beyond aU limits with increasing index. We will 
become acquainted with an example in the next paragraph. Of course, 
this simplification is only possible when we are not interested in a proper 
value of the extended spectrum. 


II. Application to the Staek Epfect 

§ 3. Calculation of Frequencies by the Method which corresponds to 
that of Epstein 

If we add a potential energy +eFz to the wave equation (5), 
Part I. (p, 2), of the Kepler problem, corresponding to the influence 
of an electric field of strength F in the positive 2 -direction, on a negative 
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electron of charge e, then ^ye obtain the following wave equation for 
the Stark effect of the hydrogen atom, 

(32) + = 


which forms the basis of the remainder of this paper. In | 5 we will 
apply the general perturbation theory of § 2 directly to this partial 
differential equation. Now, however, we will lighten our task by 
introducing space parabolic co-ordinates A^. Ao. <j>. by the following 
equations, 


(33) 


j'a- = VX 1 X 2 cos 6 
y = \/AiA 2 sin ^ 
.t = i(Ai-A,). 


Xi and Ag run from 0 to infinity; the corresponding co-ordinate surfaces 
are the two sets of confocal paraboloids of revolution, which have the 
origin as focus and the positive (Ag) or negative (Aj) c-axis respectively 
as axes. ^ runs from 0 to 2??, and the co-ordinate surfaces belonging 
to it are the set of half planes limited by the t-axis. The relation of 
the co-ordinates is unique. For the functional determinant we get 


(34) 




= l‘(Ai -r A.i). 


c(Ai. Ao, 4 ) 

The space element is- thus 

(35) dxdydz - J(Ai ^X,^dX-^dX.2d(i>. 

We notice, as consequences of (33), 

(36) + if = A^A^; {J(A^ - Ao)}^. 


The expression of (32) in the chosen co-ordinates gives, if we multiply 
by (34) ^ (to restore the self-adjoint form), 


(32') 


0 

w; 


'dxJ^cX,\^ cA;/"*Ui"'Ao 


Cijl , 


1,1 




-[^(Ai A,) -i- 2e2 - ie/’(Ai2 - A., 2 )]^ = 0. 


Here we can again take—and this is the why and wherefore of ah 
“ methods ” of solving linear partial differential equations—^the 
function ifs as the product of three functions, thus, 

(37) ^=AiA2a), 


^ So far as the actual details of the analysis are concerned, the simplest way to 
get (32'), or, in general, to get the wave equation for any special co-ordinates, is to 
transform not the wave equation itself, hut the corresponding variation problem (cf. 
Part I. p. 12), and thus to obtain the wave equation afresh as an Eulerian variation 
problem. We are thus spared the troublesome evaluation of the second derivatives. 
Cf. Courant-Hilbert, chap. iv. § 7, p. 193. 
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each of which depends on only one co-ordinate. For these functions 
we get the ordinary differential equations 


(38) 




I d 0A2\ ^Tr'^mt 1 o ETX on 1 \ A n 

?a:)+“F"U e-FA2 +Ex^+e +^- x;)^2 


27 T^mf 1 o E,^ on 1 \a a 

+ -r7^i^-^eFXi +EXi + e 


Bnhn Ai 
n%^ 


wherein n and P are two further proper value-like ” constants of in¬ 
tegration (in addition to E), still to be defined. By the choice of 
symbol for the first of these, we have taken into account the fact 
that the first of equations (38) makes it take integral values, if O and 
00 

are to be continuous and single-valued functions of the azimuth cj). 
We then have 

(39) 


and it is evidently sufficient if we do not consider negative values 
of w. Thus 

(40) n^O, 1, 2, 3 ... . 

In the symbol used for the second constant we follow Sommerfeld 
[Atomhau, 4th edit., p. 821) in order to make comparison easier. 
(Similarly, below, with A, B, C, D.) We treat the last two equations 
of (38) together, in the form 

(41) -^A$-¥2B + -^^4 = 0, 
where 

(42) 

and the upper sign is valid for A=Ai, ^^=Ai, and the lower one for 
A=A 2 , ^ = A 2 . (Unfortimately, we have to write ^ instead of the 
more appropriate A, to avoid confusion with the perturbation para¬ 
meter A of the general theory, §§ 1 and 2.) 

If we omit initially in (41) the Stark effect term 2)|^, which we 
conceive as a perturbing term (limiting case for vanishing field), then 
this equation has the same general structure as equation (7) of Part I., 
and the domain is also the same, from 0 to oo. The discussion is almost 
the same, word for word, and shows that non-vanishing solutions, 
which, with their derivatives, are continuous and remain &iite within 
the domain, only exist if either A>0 (extended spectrum, correspond¬ 
ing to hyperbolic orbits) or 

(^3) 1.2,... 


^ _ _iThneF ^ i-nhnE irhn, ^ 

^ P“’ ^"”4’ 
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If we apply this to the last two equations of (38) and distinguish the 
two /j-values by suffixes 1 and 2, we obtain 


(44) 




By addition, squaring and use of (42) we find 
(45) 


477b>iV 


and E = - ‘ 




These are the well-known Bahner-Bohr elliptic levels, where as 
principal quantum number enters 

(46) 

We get the discrete term spectrum and the allied proper functions 
in a way simpler than that indicated, if we apply results already 
known in mathematical literature as follows. We transform first the 
dependent variable A in (41) by putting 

(47) \=^2u 
and then the independent ^ by putting 


(48) 

We find for w as a function of rj the equation 
(4U) +1 du ; D 1 B 


dhi >1 + 1 du 
dr)^ ^ rj drj 


(W-A)' 




\ -A v 


a = 0 . 


This equation is very intimately connected with the polynomials 
named after Laguerre. In the mathematical appendix, it will be 

_ X 

shown that the product of e - and the /?th derivative of the (/? - A')th 
Laguerre polynomial satisfies the difierential equation 

(103) y” + ’l^y' t y = 0, 

and that, for a fixed n, the functions named form the complete 
system of proper functions of the equation just written, when J: runs 
through all non-negative integral values. Thus it follows that, for 
vanishing D, equation (41') possesses the proper fimctions 

(49) u,(rj)=e~hUM 
and the proper values 

(50) + (A=0, 1, 2...) 


.—and no others ! (See the mathematical appendix concerning the 
remarkable loss of the extended spectrum caused by the apparently 
inoffensive transformation (48); by this loss the development of the 
perturbation theory is made much easier.) 
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We have now to calculate tke perturbation of the proper values 
{50) from the general theory of § 1, caused by including the i)-term 
in (4r). The equation becomes self-adjoint if we multiply by 
The density function p{x) of the general theory thus becomes As 
perturbation function r(x) appears 


<51) 


-—- 


(We formally put the perturbation parameter A = 1 ; if we desired, 
we could identify D oi F with it.) Now formula (7') gives, for the 
perturbation of the ^'th proper value, 


(52) 




(2V^y r 


!For the integial in the denominator, ■which merely pro'vides for the 
normalisation, formula (115) of the appendix gives the value 

[(«+A-)!p 

FI ’ 


(53) 


■while the integral in the numerator is evaluated in the same place, as 
(54) 

Consequently 

(») “ 


- 


(2V-A) 

+ 


+ dnla -r + 6A’ T 3h + 2). 

(ti^ + 6n/^ + 6 ^^ + 61) + 3u + 2 ). 


The condition for the Hh perturbed proper value of equation (41') 
and therefore, naturally, also for the Arth discrete proper value of the 
original equation (41) runs therefore 

B n-hl j 


(ei. is retained meantime for brevity). 

This result is applied twice, namely, to the last two equations 
of (38) by substituting the two systems (42) of values of the constants 
A, B, C, B\ and it is to be observed that n is the same number 
in the two cases, while the two ^--values are to be distinguished by 
the suffixes 1 and 2, as above. First we have 


(57) 


B-^ W -r 1 


2 


Bo ?i + l 


+ + ^ki 


-r j. j 
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whence comes 
(58) 




(applying abbreviation (46) for the principal quantum number). In 
the approximation we are aiming at we may expand with respect 
to the small quantities €i. and get 


(59) 




Further, in the calculation of these small quantities, we may use the 
approximate value (45) for A in (55). We thus obtain, noticing the 
two D values, by (42), 


(60) 


j — 


\€A2= - 


FhH^ 


647r^m-e^ 


.(/?2 -f %J:A 6/:o 3?? - 2). 


Addition gives, after an easv reduction. 


(61) 


^ki "t — 


?jF¥lHh-h^ 


If we substitute this, and the values of A, Rj. and Ro 
(59), we get, after reduction, 


(62) 


277h?ie^ 3 IrFlih, -1\) 
hn^ "8 TThne 


from 


(42) in 


This is our provisional conclusion : it is the well-known formula of 
Epstein for the term values in the Stark effect of the hydrogen 
spectrum. 

l\ and A *2 correspond fully to the parabohc quantum numbers: 
they are capable of taking the value zero. Also the integer /<, which 
has evidently to do with the equatorial quantum number, may from 
(40) take the value zero. However, from (46) the sum of these three 
numbers must still be increased by unity in order to vield the principal 
quantum number. Thus (n +1) and not n corresponds to the equatorial 
quantum number. The value zero for the latter is thus automaticalbj 
excluded by wave mechanics, just as by Heisenberg's mechanics.^ 
There is swiply no proper function, i.e, no state of vibration, which 
corresponds to such a meridional orbit. This important and gratify¬ 
ing circumstance was already brought to light in Part I. in counting 
the constants, and also afterwards in § 2 of Part I. in connection with 
the azimuthal quantum number, through the non-existence of states 
of vibration corresponding to pendulum orbits; its full meaning, how- 
ev^er, only fully dawned on me through the remarks of the two 
authors just quoted. 


^ W. Pauli, iun., Ztschr. f. Phys, 36, p. 336, 1926; N. Bohr, Die Saturw, 1, 
1926. 


(D 894) 


G 
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For later application, let us note the system of proper functions 
of equation (32) or (32') in “ zero approximation which belongs to the 
proper values (62). It is obtained from statement (37), from con¬ 
clusions (39) and (49), and from consideration of transformations (47) 
and (48) and of the approximate value (45) of A. For brevity, let us 
call Uq the radius of the first hydrogen orbit Then we get 

The proper fuactions (not yet normalised!) then read 


(64) 


n n Ai-4-^2 

=Ai2Aa2e" 2^. jr; 




They belong to the proper values (62), where I has the meaning 
(46). To each non-negative integral trio of values n, Jc^, belong 

(^on account of the double symbol two proper functions or one, 


according as n > 0 or — 0. 


§ 4. Attempt to calculate the Intensities and Polarisations of the 
Stark Effect Patterns 


I have lately shown^ that from the proper functions we can calculate 
by differentiation and quadrature the elements of the matrices, which 
are alhed in Heisenberg’s mechanics to functions of the generalised 
position- and momentum-co-ordinates. For example, for the (rr')th 
element of the matrix, which according to Heisenberg belongs to the 
generalised co-ordinate q itself, we find 


(65) 


jqp{x)iffr(x)ipr-{a!)dx 


I jpixmx)fdx. jp{xUAoo)fdx^^ 




Here, for our case, the separate indices each deputise for a trio of 
indices n, k^, k^, and further, x represents the three co-ordinates 
r, 0, <f>, p{x) is the density function; in our case the quantity (34). 
(We may compare the self-adjoint equation (32') with the general 
form (2)). The ‘'denominator” (. . .)“^ in (65) must be put in 
because our system (64) of functions is not yet normalised. 

According to Heisenberg,^ now, if q means a rectangular Cartesian 
co-ordinate, then the square of the matrix element (65) is to be a measure 
of the “ probability of transition ” from the rth state to the r'th, or, 
more accurately, a measure of the intensity of that part of the radiation, 
bound up with this transition, which is polarised in the g^-direction. 
Starting from this, I have shown in the above paper that if we make 


^ Preceding paper of this collection, 

® W. Heisenberg, Ztschr. f. Phya. 33, p. 879, 1925; M. Born and P. Jordan, 
Ztachr.f, Phys. 34, pp. 867, 886, 1925. 
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certain simple assumptions as to the electrodynamical meaning of 
the “ mechanical field scalar ”, then the matrix element in question is 
susceptible of a very simple physical interpretation in wave mechanics, 
namely, actually: component of the amplitude of the periodically oscil¬ 
lating electric moment of the atom. The word component is to be taken 
in a double sense: (I) component in the g^-direction, i.e. in the spatial 
direction in question, and (2) only the part of this spatial component 
which changes in a time-sinusoidal manner with exactly the frequency 
of the emitted light, \Er-Er'\/h. (It is a question then of a kind of 
Fourier analysis: not in harmonic frequencies, but in the actual 
frequencies of emission.) However, the idea of wave mechanics is not 
that of a sudden transition from one state of vibration to another, but 
according to it, the partial moment concerned—as I will briefly name 
it—arises from the simultaneous existence of the two proper vibra¬ 
tions, and lasts just as long as both are excited together. 

Moreover, the above assertion that the are proportional to the 
partial moments is more accurately phrased thus. The ratio of, e.^., 

to q^^" is equal to the ratio of the partial moments which arise 
when the proper function ipr and the proper functions ijjr' and iffr" are 
stimulated, the first ivith any strength whatever and the last two with 
strengths equal to one another — i.e. corresponding to normalisation. 
To calculate the ratio of the intensities, the ^-quotient must first be 
squared and then multiplied by the ratio of the fourth powers of the 
emission frequencies. The latter, however, has no part in the intensity 
ratio of the Stark effect components, for there we only compare 
intensities of lines which have practically the same frequency. 

The known selection and polarisation rules for Stark effect com¬ 
ponents can be obtained, almost without calculation, from the integrals 
in the numerator of (65) and from the form of the proper functions 
in (64). They follow from the vanishing or non-vanishing of the 
integral with respect to <^. We obtain the components whose 
electric vector vibrates parallel to the field, i.e. to the ^-direction, by 
replacing the q in (65) by z from (33). The expression for 2 , i.e. 
-|“(Ai - Ag), does not contain the azimuth Thus we see at once 
from (64) that a non-vanishing result after integration with respect 
to <j> can only arise if we combine proper functions whose n's are 
equal, and thus whose equatorial quantum numbers are equal, being 
in fact equal to n + l. For the components which vibrate per¬ 
pendicular to the field, we must put q equal to x or equal to y 
(cf. equation (33)). Here cos or sin ^ enters, and we see almost 
as easily as before, that the n-values of the two combined proper 
functions must differ exactly by unity, if the integration with respect 
to ^ is to yield a non-yanishing result. Hence the known selection 
and polarisation rules are proved. Further, it should be recalled 
again that we do not require to exclude any 7^-value after additional 
reflection, as was necessary in the older theory in order to agree with 
experience. Our n is smaller by 1 than the equatorial quantum 
number, and right from the beginning cannot take negative values 
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(quite the same state of affairs exists, we know, in Heisenberg’s 
theory).’- 

The iiimierical evaluation of the integrals with res])ect to and 
X 2 which appear in ((55) is exceptionally tedious, especially for those of 
the numerator. The same ap])aratus for calculating comes into play as 
served already in the evaluation of (52), only the matter is somewhat 
more detailed because the two (generalised) Lagiierre polynomials, 
whose ])roduct is to be integrated, have not the same argument. By 
good luck, in the Balmer lines, which interest us ])rincij)ally, one of 
the two polynomials namely tliat relating to the doubly 

quantised state, is either a constant or is a linear function of its 
argument. The method of calculation is described more fully in tlie 
mathematical apjicndix. The following tables and diagrams give the 
results for the first four Balmer lines, in comparison with the known 
measurements and estimates of intensity, made by Stark “ for a field 
strength of about 100,000 volts ])er centimetre. The first column 
indicates the state of polarisation, the second gives the combination 
of the terms in the usual manner of description, i.e. in onr symbols : 
of the two trios of numbers (ki, k^. n + 1) the first trio refers to tlie 
higher quantised state and the second to the doubly quantised state. 
The third column, with the heading A, gives the term decomposition 
in multiples of 'dh^FlSiT^me, (see equation (62)). The next column 
gives the intensities observed by Stark, and 0 there signiHcs not 
observed. The question mark was put by Stark at such lines as clash 
either with irrelevant lines or with possible “ ghosts ” and tluis 
cannot be guaranteed. On account of the unequal weakening of tlie 
two states of polarisation in the spectrograph, according to Stark liis 
results for the |1 and for the _L com])onents of vibration are not directly 
comparable with one another. Finally, the last column gives tlie 
results of our calculation in relative numbers, whicli are coni])ara,ble 
for the collective components (|| and J_) of one line, e.g. of JI,^, but not 
for those of Ha with etc. These relative numbers are reduced 
to their smallest integral values, i.e. the numbers in each of the four 
tables are 'prime to each otlier. 

^ W. Pauli, jun., Ztschr. f. Phymk, 110, p. 192(). 

“ J. Stark, Ann. d. Phys. 48, p. 103, 1015. 


[Tables 
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INTENSITIES IN THE STARK EFEECT OE THE BALMER LINES 

TABLE 1 
Ha 


Polarisation. 

Combination. 

A 

Observed Intensity. 

Calculated Intensity. 


(Ill)(Oil) 

2 

1 

729 

11 

(102)(002) 

3 

M 

2304 

(201)(101) 

4 

1-2 

1681 


(201)(Oil) 

8 

0 

1 


Sum: 4715 


(003) (002) 

0 

} { 

4608 


(111)(002) 

0 

882 


(102)(101) 

1 

1 

1936 


(102)(011) 

5 

0 

16 


(201)(002) 

6 

0 

18 

Sum * : 4715 


* Undisplaced components halved. 


TABLE 2 
H3 


Polarisation. 

Combination. 

A 

Observed Intensity. 

Calculated Intensity. 


(112)(002) 

0 

1-4 

0 


(211)(101) 

2 

1-2 

9 


— 

(4) 

1 

0 

11 

(211)(Oil) 

6 

4-8 

81 

(202)(002) 

8 

9-1 

384 


(301)(101) 

10 

11-5 

361 


— 

(12) 

1 

0 


(301)(011) 

14 

0 

1 


Sum: 836 



(0) 

1-4 

0 


(112)(011) 

2 

3-3 

72 


(103)(002) 

4 

} 12.6 { 

384 


(211)(002) 

4 

72 

_L 

(202)(101) 

6 

9-7 

294 


— 

(8) 

1-3 

0 


(202)(011) 

10 

M ? 

6 


(301)(002) 

12 

1 ? 

8 

Sum: 836 
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INTENSITIES IN THE STAEK EFFECT OF THE BALMER JANES 

TABLE 3 


Hy 


Polarisation. 

(Joinhiiiiition. 

A 

Observed Iniensity. 

Calculated luh'nsity. 


(i21)(011) 

0 


1-0 

15 025 


(212) (002) 

5 


1-5 

10 200 


m) (101) 

8 


1 

1 .521 

11 

(‘.HD (OU) 

12 


2-0 

10 041 


(302)(002) 

15 


7*2 

115 200 


(40D (HH) 

18 


10-8 

131 700 


(40D (Oil) 

22 


1 ? 

720 


Sum : 300 085 


(113)(002) 

0 

1 

7.-) 1 

115 200 


(221) (002) 

0 

/ 

1 

20 450 


(212) (101) 

3 


3-2 

40 12S 


(212)(011) 

7 


1-2 

5 808 


(203) (002) 

10 

\ 

4*3 

70 800 


(311) (002) 

10 

i 

4.3 ^ 

11 2,50 


(302) (101) 

13 


(M 

83 2.32 


(302) (011) 

17 


M 

2 ,502 


(40D (002) 

20 


I 

4 050 


Sinn : * 300 (>83 


* TJnUisplaced componeuts halved. 


TABLE 4 
Hfi 


Polarisiition, 

Conibiiiatiou. 

A 

Observed Intensity. 

(Jalenlatial Intensity. 


(222) (002) 

0 

0 

0 


(321) (101) 

4 

1 

8 


(321) (Oil) 

8 

1-2 

32 


(312) (002) 

12 

]*5 

72 

11 

(411) (101) 

10 

1-2 

JS 


(411) (011) 

20 

M 

18 


(402)(002) 

24 

2-8 

180 


(501) (101) 

28 

7-2 

242 


(601) (Oil) 

32 

1 V 

2 


Sum: 572 


(222) (Oil) 

2 

1-.3 

.3() 


(213) (002) 

0 

} - { 

102 


(321)(002) 

0 

31) 


(312) (101) 

10 

2-1 

08 


(312) (Oil) 

14 

1 

2 

J- 

(303)(002) 

18 

\ *).Q / 

00 


(411)(002) 

18 


0 


(402)(101) 

22 

2-4 

125 


(402) (011) 

20 

1-3 

5 


(501)(002) 

30 

1 ? 

0 

Sum : 572 
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In the diagrams it is to be noticed that, on account of the huge 
difierences in the theoretical intensities, some theoretical intensities 

exp, 
exp. 

if 3 2 2 3 ^ 101 



theon. 


¥ 3 2 2 2 ¥ 
Fig. H-oomponents. 



fheon 

Q » ■ II 

6 6 5 10 1 5 6 

Fio. 2.— Ha. j_ -components 

exp. 

2 2 
*1 I 

1Z 10 8 6 ¥ Z 0 Z H 6 8 10 12 




Fig. 3.— H^ H-components. 


Fig. 4.—i7j3 i-components. 
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INTENSITIES IN TH13 STARK EEEECT OF THF BALMFlt LINES 

TABLE JJ 




Polarisation. 

Combination. 


Observed Jni.ensity. 

(.'!ileulat<*tl Intensity 


(221) (Oil) 

2 

1*0 

15 025 


( 212 )( 002 ) 

5 

1*5 

10 200 


(.•ill) ( 101 ) 

S 

1 

1 521 

11 

(:U 1 )( 0 U) 

12 

2-0 

10 041 


(302)(002) 

15 

7*2 

115 200 


(401)(101) 

18 

10*8 

131 700 


(401) (Oil) 

22 

I V 

720 


Sum : 300 085 


(113) (002) 

0 

^ 7.0 f 

115 200 


( 221 ) ( 002 ) 

0 

1 i 

2t> 450 


( 212 ) ( 101 ) 

3 

3*2 

40 128 


(212) (Oil) 

7 

1*2 

5 808 

J- 

(203)(002) 

10 

^ 4*3 

i 4 3 ^ 

70 800 


(311) (002) 

10 

11 250 


(302) ( 101 ) 

13 

0*1 

83 232 


(302) (Oil) 

17 

1*1 

2 502 


(401) (002) 

20 

1 

4 050 

Sum : 300 l»Sr> 


* Undisplaced conipouciits halved. 


TABLE 4 
Hs 


Polari.sation. 

Combitiatioii. 

A 

Observed Intinisity. 

(!al(‘nl:ited Intensit.y. 


( 222 )( 002 ) 

0 

0 

0 


(321) (101) 

4 

1 

8 


(321) (Oil) 

8 

1*2 

32 


(312)(002) 

12 

1-5 

72 

11 

(411) (101) 

10 

1*2 

18 


(411)(Oil) 

20 

J*l 

18 


(402) (002) 

24 

2*8 

180 


(501) ( 101 ) 

28 

7*2 

242 


(601) (Oil) 

32 

1 ? 

2 


Sum: 572 


(222) (Oil) 

2 

1*3 

35 


(213) (002) 

6 

} { 

102 


(321)(002) 

6 

30 


(312) (101) 

10 

2*1 

1)8 


(312) (Oil) 

14 

1 

0 

X 

(303) (002) 

18 

} { 

00 


(411) (002) 

18 

0 


(402) (101) 

22 

2*4 

125 


(402) (Oil) 

2(5 

1*3 

5 


(501) ( 002 ) 

30 

1 ? 

1) 

Sum : 572 
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In tlie diagrams it is to be noticed that, on account of the huge 
difEerences in the theoretical intensities, some theoretical intensities 

exp. 

\ \ X ill II 


3 2 2 3 V 


theon. 

1 I 1 

^ 3 2 2 3 ^ 

Fig. 1.— Ha. H-components. 




7 0 1 

fheon 


> * III I I 

6 5 10 1 5 6 

Fia. 2.— Ha. I. -components 




Fig. 3.-“R|9 H-components. 


Fig. 4.— H^ i -components. 
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cannot be truly represented to scale, as they are inucli too small. 
These are indicated by small circles. 

A consideration of tlie diagrams shows that the agreement is 
tolerably good for almost all the strong components, and taken all 
over it is somewhat better than for the values deduced from corre¬ 
spondence considerations.^ Thus, for example, is removed one of the 
most serious contradictions which arose, in that the corres])ondence 
principle gave the ratio of the intensities of the two strong J_-components 
of for A =4 and 6, inversely and indeed very much out, in fact 




o * • ’ * o 

S 5 2 2 5 8 

Fia. 5 .—Hy I|-compoaontH. 


/2 /s rs h 


as almost 1 : 2, while experiment requires about 5:4. A similar 
thing occurs with the mean (A=0) X-components of /fy, which 
decidedly preponderate experimentally, but are given as far too weak 
by the correspondence principle. In our diagrams also, it is admitted 
that such ‘‘reciprocities” between the intensity ratios of intense 
components demanded by theory and by experiment are not entirely 
wanting. The theoretically most intense |1-component (A = 3) of i/* 
is furthest out; by experiment, it should lie between its neighbours 
in intensity. And the two strongest ||-components of and two 
^.-components (A = 10, 13) of Hy are given “reciprocally” by the 

^ H. A. Kramers, Ddnische Akademie (8), iii. 3, p. 333 et seq*, 1919. 
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exp, 

2 

32 28 2^ 20 /6 72 8 ^ 8 72 76 20 2^ 28 32 
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theory. Of course, in both cases the intensity ratios, both experi¬ 
mentally and theoretically, are pretty near unity. 

Passing now to the weaker components, we notice first that the 
contradiction which exists for some w^eak observed coxnponcnts of 
to the selection and polarisation rules, of course still remains 
in the new theory, since the latter gives these rules in conformity 
with the older theory. However, components which are extremely weak 
theoretically are for the most part unobserved, or the observations 
are questionable. The strength mUos of weaker components to one 
another or to stronger ones are almost never given oven ap])roximately 
correctly; cf. especially Hy and Hs- Sucli serious inistakes in the 
experimental determination of the blackening are of course out of 
the question. 

Considering all this, we might feel inclined to be very sceptical of 




the thesis that the integrals (65) or their squares ai’e measures of 
intensity. I am far from wishing to represent tliis tliesis as irr’eruta ble. 
There are still many alterations conceivable, and these may, ])erha])s, 
be necessitated by internal reasons when the theory is i'lirtlier (^xt(‘n(led. 
Yet the following should be remembered. Tire whole calculation luis 
been performed with the unq^erturhed proper functions, or more ])re- 
ciscly,with the zero approximation to the perturbed ones (c.f. above § 2). 
It, therefore, represents an approximation for a vanishing field strength! 
However, just for the weak or almost vanishing components we 
should expect theoretically a fairly powerful growth with increasing 
field strength, for the following reason. According to the view of 
wave mechanics, as explained at the beginning of this section, 
the integrals (65) represent the amphtudes of the electrical partial 
moments, which are produced by the distribution of charges which 
fiow round about the nucleus within the atom’s domain. When for 
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a line component we get as a zero approximation very weak or even 
vanishing intensity, this is not caused in any way by the fact that 
to the simultaneous existence of the two proper vibrations corre¬ 
sponds only an insignificant motion of electricity, or even none at all. 
The vibrating mass of electricity—if this vague expression is allowed— 
may be represented as the same in all components, on the ground of 
normalisation. Eather is the reason for the low line intensity to 
be found in a high degree of symmetry in the motion of the electricity, 
through which only a small, or even no, dipole moment arises (on the 
contrary, e.g., ouly a four-pole moment). Therefore it is to be 
expected that the vanishing of a line component in presence of per¬ 
turbations of any kind is a relatively unstable condition, since the 
symmetry is probably destroyed by the perturbation. And thus 
it may be expected that weak or vanishing components gain quickly 
in intensity with increasing field strength. 

This has now actually been observed, and the intensity ratios, 
indeed, alter quite considerably with field strength, for strengths of 
about 10,000 gauss and upwards; and, if I understand aright, in the 
way ^ shown by the present general discussion. Certain information 
on the question whether this really explains these discrepancies could 
of course only be got from a continuation of the calculation to the 
next approximation, but this is very troublesome and complicated. 

The present considerations are of course nothing but the transla¬ 
tion” into the language of the new theory of very well-known considera¬ 
tions which Bohr ^ has brought forward in connection with calculation 
of line intensities by means of the principle of correspondence. 

The theoretical intensities given in the tables satisfy a fundamental 
requirement, which is set up not only by intuition but also by experi¬ 
ment,® viz., the sum of the intensities of the [ | - components is equal 
to that of the _L-components. (Before adding, undisplaced components 
must be halved —as a compensation for the duplication of all the 
others, which occur on both sides.) This makes a very welcome 
“ control ” for the arithmetic. 

It is also of interest to compare the total intensities of the four 
lines by using the four “ sums ” given in the tables. For this pur¬ 
pose I take back from my numerical calculations the four factors, 
which were omitted in order to represent the intensity ratios within 
each of the four line groups by the smallest integers possible, and 
multiply by them. Further, I multqfiy each of these four products 
by the fourth power of the appropriate emission frequency. Thus I 
obtain the following four numbers : 

2® 23 41 

for^_., ^0*003433... 

4 11 IQ 

for^^ . . . 3 ;; =0-001573 . . . 

^ J. Stark, -47m. d. Phys. 43, p. 1001 et seq,, 1914. 

“ N. Bohr, Ddniscfie Akademie (8), iv. 1. 1, p. 35, 1918. 

® J. Stark, Ann. d. Phys. 43, p. 1004, 1914. 
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forH^ 


2«.3«. 1P.71 
5.7« 


0-(X)08312 . . . 


forHs... =0-0004849... 

I give these numbers with still greater reserve than the former ones 
because I am not sure, theoretically, about the fourth power of the 
frequency. Investigations^ which I have 
lately published seem to call, perhaps, for 
the sixth. The above method of calculation 
corresponds exactly to the assumptions of 
Born, Jordan, and Heisenberg.^ Fig. 9 re¬ 
presents the results diagrammatically. 

Actual measured intensities of emission 
lines, which are known to depend greatly on 
the conditions of excitation, naturally cannot 
here be used in a comparison with experi- 
ence. From his researches® on dispersion 
u u u u and magneto-rotation in the neighbourhood 
" ^ ^ ^ of Ha and R. Ladenburg has, with 

Fig. 9 .— Total Intensities. F. Reiche,^ calculated the value 4-5 (limits 

3 and 6) for the ratio of the so-called “ elec¬ 
tronic numbers ” of these two lines. If I assume that the above 
numbers may be taken as proportional to Ladenburg’s ^ expression, 

SfaKVo, 

yi 

then they may be reduced to (relative) electronic numbers ” by 
division by i.e, by 

iM’ (leT’ (^T’ (g)'respectively. 

Hence we obtain the four numbers, 

1-281, 0-2386, 0*08975, 0-04418. 

The ratio of the first to the second is 5*37, which agrees sufficiently 
with Ladenburg’s value. 



1 Equation (38) at end of previous paper of this collection. The fourth allows for 

the fact that for the radiation it is a question of the square of the accderation and not 
of the electric moment itself. In this equation (38) occurs explicitly another factor 
{JEji-Em)lh. This is occasioned by the appearance of d/d in statement (30). 
Addition, at proof correction: Now I recognise this d/dt to be incorrect, though I hoped 
it would make the later relativistic generalisation easier. Statement (36), loc. cit.^ is 
to be replaced by The above doubts about thxQ fourth power are therefore dissolved, 

2 Cf. M. Born and P. Jordan, Ztschr. f. Phys. 34, p. 887, 1926. 

® R. Ladenburg, Ann. d. Phys. (4), 38, p. 249, 1912. 

* R. Ladenburg and F. Reiche, Die Naturwissenschaften, 1923, p. 584. 

® Cf. Ladenburg-Reiche, loc. cit., the first formula in the second column, p. 584. 
The factor vq in the above expression comes from the fact that the “ transition 
probability ” a*,- is still to be multiplied by the “ energy quantum ” to give the 
intensity of the radiation. 
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§ 5. Treatment of the Stark Effect by the Method which 
corresponds to that of Bohr 


Mainly to give an example of the general theory of § 2, I wish to 
outline that treatment of the proper value problem of equation (32), 
which must have been adopted, if we had not noticed that the perturbed 
equation is also exactly ‘‘ separable ’’ in parabolic co-ordinates. We 
therefore now keep to the polar co-ordinates r, Q, and thus replace 
z hy r cos 6, We also introduce a new variable rj for r by the 
transformation 

( 66 ) 2rJZ^l^r,, 

(which is closely akin to transformation (48) for the parabolic co¬ 
ordinate ^). For one of the unperturbed proper values (45), we get 
from (66) 

2 /' 

( 66 ') 


where is the same constant as in (63). (“ Radius of the innermost 

hydrogen orbit.”) If we introduce this and the unperturbed value 
(45) into the equation (32), which is to be treated, then we obtain 


(67) + 
where for brevity 

( 68 ) 


1 

4 cos 



= 0 , 



The dash on the Laplacian operator is merely to signify that in it the 
letter rj is to be written for the radius vector. 

In equation (67) we conceive I to be the proper value, and the term 
in g to be the perturbing term. The fact that the perturbing term 
contains the proper value need not trouble us in the first approxima¬ 
tion. If we neglect the perturbing term, the equation has as proper 
values the natuial numbers 

(69) Z = 1,2,3,4 . . . 

and no others. (The extended spectrum is again cut out by the artifice 
(66), which would be valuable for closer approximations.) The allied 
proper functions (not yet normalised) are 

(70) = PI (cos 6) . ri«e~ hT^Viv). 


Here Pn signifies the mth “ associated ” Legendre function of the 
nth order, and Ln+V is the (2n + l)th derivative of the (n -i- ?)th Laguerre 
polynomial.^ So we must have 

n<l, 

^ I lately gave the proper functions (70) (see Part I.), but without noticing their 
connection with the Laguerre polynomials. Por the proof of the above representation, 
see the Mathematical Appendix, section 1. 
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otherwise would vanish, because the number of' differentiations 

would be greater than the degree. With reference to this, the 
numbering of the spherical surface harmonics shows that I is an P-told 
proper value of the unperturbed equation. We now investigate the 
splitting up of a definite value of I, supposed fixed in what follows, 
due to the addition of the perturbing term. 

To do this we have, in the first place, to normalise our proper 
functions (70), according to § 2 . From an uninteresting calculation, 
which is easily performed with the aid of the formulae in the appendix,^ 
we get as the normalising factor 


^71) — + 1 j {n~m )! /i 

\/ 2 sj (n-\-m) \ sj 


{l~n-l)\ 
[Cn + Z)!]3’ 


if m =# 0 , but, for m = 0 , times this value. Secondly, we have to 

calculate the symmetrical matrix of constants 6 ;^, according to 
( 22 ). The r there is to be identified ^ with our perturbing function 
-grf cos 6 sin 0, and the proper functions, there called are to 
be identified with our functions (70). The fixed suffix k, which 
characterises the proper value, corresponds to the first suffix I of 
ijjinmi and the other suffix i of corresponds now to the pair of 
suffixes n, m in The matrix ( 22 ) of constants forms in our case 

a square of l^ rows and l^ columns. The quadratures are easily carried 
out by the formulae of the appendix and yield the following results. 
Only those elements of the matrix are different from zero, for which 
the two proper functions ifjinm, to be combined, satisfy the 

following conditions simultaneously: 

1 . The upper indices of the associated Legendre functions ’’ must 
agree, i,e,m^m\ 

2 . The orders of the two Legendre functions must differ exactly by 
unity, i.e. \n-n'\=\. 

3. To each trio of indices Inm, if m=t=0, there belong, according to 
(70), two Legendre functions, and thus also two proper functions tfsinm, 
which only differ from each other in that one contains a factor 
cos m<f> and the other sin m<j>. The third condition reads: we may 
only combine sine with sine, or cosine with cosine, and not sine with 
cosine. 

The remaining non-vanishing elements of the desired matrix 
would have to be characterised from the beginning by two index-pairs 
(n, m) and (n + 1, m). (We renounce any idea of showing the fixed 
index I explicitly.) Since the matrix is symmetrical, one index pair 
(n, m) is sufficient, if we stipulate that the first index, i.e. n, shall 
mean the greater of the two orders n, n\ in every case. 


^ It is to be noticed that the density function, generally denoted by p{x), reads as 
7] sin 6 in equation (67), because the equation must be multiplied by 77 * sin 0, in order 
to acquire self-adjoint form. 
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Then the calculation gives _ 

(72) 

We have now to form the determinant (22) out of these elements. 
It is advantageous to arrange its rows as well as its columns on the 
following principle. (To fix our ideas, let us speak of the columns, 
and therefore of the index-pair characterising the first of the two 
Legendre functions.) Thus : first come all terms with m = 0, then all 
with m = 1, then all with m = 2, etc., and finally, all terms with m = Z -1, 
which last is the greatest value that m (hke n) can take. Inside 
each of these groups, let us arrange the terms thus : first, all terms 
with cos mcf), and then all with sin Within these “ half groups ” 
let us arrange them in order of increasing n, which runs through the 
values m, m +1, m + 2 . . . Z -1, ix. (l-m) values in all. 

If we carry this out, we find that the non-vanishing elements (72) 
are exclusively confined to the two secondary diagonals, which He 
immediately alongside the principal diagonal. On the latter are 
the proper value perturbations which are to be found, but taken 
negatively, while everywhere else are zeros. Further, the two 
secondary diagonals are interrupted by zeros at those places, where 
they break through the boundaries between the so-called “ half- 
groups ”, in very convenient fashion. Hence the whole determinant 
breaks up into a product of just so many smaller determinants as 
there are “ half-groups ” present, viz. (2Z - I). It will be sufficient 
if we consider one of them. We write it here, denoting the desired 
perturbation of the proper value by e (without suffix) : 



— € 

^m+l, w 

0 

0 

0 



- € 

^m+2,m 

0 ... 

0 


0 

^m+2, m 

— € 

^jn+3, w • • • 

0 

(73) 

0 

0 

^m+3, m 

... 

0 


6 * * 

* 'o’ * 

0 

0 

_ 


If we divide each term here by the common factor ^Ig of the 
(cf. (72)), and for the moment regard as the unknown 


(74) 


yb*- - 


^ig 


the above equation of the (Z - m)th degree has the roots 
(75) ±(Z-m-I), ±(Z-m-3), ±(l-m-b} . . . 

where the series stops with =fcl or 0 (inclusive) according as the 
degree l-m is even or odd. The proof of this is unfortunately 
not to be found in the appendix, as I have not been successful in 
obtaining it. 

If we form the series (75) for each of the values m = 0,1, 2 ... (Z -1), 
then we have in the numbers 


(76) 


e= -%lgk^ 
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the complete set of jperturbations of the 'princApal quantum number 1. 
In order to find the perturbed proper values E (term-levels) of the 
equation (32), we have only to substitute (76) in 


(77) 


“ ~h\l + eY 


taking into account the signification of the abbreviations g (see (68)) 
and Uq (see (63)). 

After reducing this gives 


(78) 


^r rhne^ 3 h^FlJc* 
hH^ 8 TT^me 


Comparison with (62) shows that h* is the difference of the 

parabohc quantum numbers. From (75), bearing in mind the range 
of values of m referred to above, we see that may also take the 
same values as the difference just mentioned, viz. 0, 1, 2 . . . (^-1). 
Also, if we take the trouble to work it out, we will find for the 
multiplicity^ in which k* and the difference k^-k^ appear, the same 
value, viz. Z - | |. 

We have thus obtained the proper value perturbations of the 
first order also from the general theory. The next step would be 
the solution of the system (21') of linear equations of the general 
theory for the ;c-quantities. These would then yield, according to 
(18) (provisionally putting A = 0), the perturbed proper functions 
of zero order ; this is nothing more than a representation of the 
proper functions (64) as linear forms of the proper functions (70). 
In our case the solution of (21') would naturally be anything but 
unique, on account of the considerable multiplicity of the roots e. 
The solution is made much simpler if we notice that the equations 
break up into just as many groups, viz. (2Z~1), or, retaining the 
former expression, half-groups, with completely separated variables, 
as the determinant investigated above contains factors like (73); and 
if we further notice that it is allowable, after we have chosen a 
definite e-value, to regard only the variables /c of a single half-group 
as different from zero, of that half-group, in fact, for which the deter¬ 
minant (73) vanishes for the chosen e-value. The definition of this 
half-group of variables is then unique. 

But our object, viz. to illustrate the general method of § 2 by an 
example, has been sufficiently attained. Since the continuation of 
the calculation is of no special physical interest, I have not troubled 
to bring the determinantal quotients, which we immediately obtain 
for the coefficients k, into a clearer form, or to work out the transforma¬ 
tion to principal axes in any other way. 

On the whole, we must admit that in the present case the method 
of secular perturbations (§5) is considerably more troublesome than 
the direct application of a system of separation (§3). I believe that 
this may also be true in other cases. In ordinary mechanics it is, 
as we know, usually quite the reverse. 
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III.— ^Mathematical Appendix 

Prefatory Note :—It is not intended to supply in uninterrupted 
detail all the calculations omitted from the text. Without that, the 
present paper has already become too long. In general, only those 
methods of calculation will be briefly described which another might 
utilise with advantage in similar work, if something better does not 
occur to him—as it may easily do. 


§ I. The Generalised Laguerre Polynomials and 
Orthogonal Functions 

The hth. Laguerre polynomial L]c{x) satisfies the difierential equation ^ 

( 101 ) xy"-^{1-x)y'^ky = 

If we first replace ^ by ^ and then differentiate n times, we find 
that the nth derivative of the Laguerre polynomial, which 

we will always denote by Ln-^rlci satisfies the equation 

( 102 ) xy" + (n +1 - x)yf + % = 0 . 


Moreover, by an easy transformation, we find that for e 
the following equation holds. 




(103) 


/ + ■ 


n + 1 




4 + 




M + l\ 1 




This found an application in equation (41') of § 3. The allied generalised 
Laguerre orthogonal functions are 


(104) tLn+ic{^), 

Their equation, it may be remarked in passing, is 

(105) y +-y 

Let us turn to equation (103), and consider there that n is a fixed 
(real) integer, and k is the proper value parameter. Then, accord¬ 
ing to what has been said, in the domain a:> 0 , at any rate, the 
equation has the proper functions, 

( 106 ) c- 24 %fc(x), 

belonging to the proper values, 

(107) k=Q, 1, 2, 3, . . . 

In the text it is maintained that it has no further values, and, 
above all, that it possesses no continuous spectrum. This seems 
paradoxical, for the equation 

1 


(108) 


d^y n + 1 dy 


(- 




Courant-Hilbert, chap. ii. § 11, 5, p. 78, equation (72). 


(D 894) 
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into which (103) is transformed by the substitution 
(109) ^ = 


does possess a continuous spectrum, if in it we regard 


( 110 ) 


E= - 


1 

(2Z) + 1 )'* 


as proper value parameter, viz. all positive values of K are proper 
values (cf. Part I., analysis of equation (7)). The rcnison why no 
proper values h of (103) can correspond to these positive A-va,Iues is 
that by (110) the ^-values in question would be comph'.x, and this is 
impossible, according to general theorems.^ Each real pr(>[)er value of 
(103), by (110), gives rise to a negative proper value of (108). Moreover, 
we know (cf. Part I.) that (108) possesses absolutely no negative ])ro])er 
values other than those that arise, as in (110), from the series (107). 
There thus remains only the one possibility, that in the series (107) 
certain negative /c-values are lacking, which appear on solving (110) 
for h, on account of the double-valuedness when extracting the j’oot. 
But this also is impossible, because the 7c-values in (piostion turn out to 

^ _l_ 1 

be algebraically less than-thus, from general theorems,'^ 

cannot be proper values of equation (103). The scries of values 
(107) is thus complete. Q.E.D. 

The above supplements the proof that the functions (70) a,re the 
proper functions of (67) (with the perturbing term su])presscd), allied 
to the proper values (69). We have only to write the solutions of (67) 
as a product of a function of 0, (j) and a function of 77 . The e(jnation 
in 7] can readily be brought to the form of (105), the only dilference 
being that our present n is there always an odd number, namely, tln^ 
(2n 4 -1) which is to be found there. 


§ 2. Definite Integrals of Products of Two Laguerre 
Orthogonal Functions 


The Laguerre polynomials can all be obtained, in tlui following 
manner, as coefficients of the powers of the auxiliary variable /, 
in the expansion in a series of a so-called “ generating function ” ^ 


( 111 ) 


00 


S Lii(x) 


_ 

kr 




If we replace 7c by n-\-Jc and then differentiate n times with respect 
to X, we obtain the generating function of our generalised polynomials, 


(112) 


ifclo'^"+^‘(®)(n+/(:) !“(“])'* 




(lA^ym-r 


^ Oourant-Hilbert, chap. iii. § 4, 2, p. 115. 

® Coiirant-Hilbert, chap. v. § 6, 1, p. 240. 

“ Courant-Hilbert, chap. ii. § 11, 6, p. 78, equation (68). 
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In order to evaluate with its help integrals such as appeared for 
the first time in the text in expression (52), or, more generally, such 
as were necessary in § 4 for the calculation of (65), and also in § 5, 
we proceed as follows. We write (112) over again, providing both 
the fixed index n and the varying index h with a dash, and replacing 
the undefined t by s. These two equations are then multiplied 
together, i.e, left side by left side, and right side by right. Then 
we multiply further by 
(113) 

and integrate with respect to x from 0 to oo . ^ is to be a positive 
integer—this being sufficient for our purpose. The integration is 
practicable by elementary methods on the right-hand side, and we get 

iio [n + k) \ {n’+k')\L 






We have now, on the left, the desired integrals hke pearls on a string, 
and we merely detach the one we happen to need by searching 
on the right for the coefficient of This coefficient is always 

a simple sum, and, in fact, in the cases occurring in the text, always 
a finite sum with very few terms (up to three). In general, we have 


{n + k)\ (n'-h^')l 


The sum stops after the smaller of the two numbers h, k'. It often, in 
actual fact, begins at a positive value of r, as binomial coefficients, 
whose lower number is greater than the upper, vanish. For example, 
in the integral in the denominator of (52), we put p = 7i = n', and 
¥ = k. Then r can take only the one value k, and we can establish 
statement (53) of the text. In the integral of the numerator in (52), 
only p has another value, namely p=n + 2. r now takes the values 
/;-2, k-1, and k, and after an easy reduction we get formula (54) 
of the text. In the very same way the integrals appearing in §5 
are evaluated by Laguerre polynomials. 

We can now, therefore, regard integrals of the type of (115) as 
known, and we have only to concern ourselves with those occurring 
in § 4 in the calculation of intensities (cf. expression (65) and functions 
(64) which have to be substituted there). In this type, the two 
Laguerre orthogonal functions, whose product is to be integrated, 
have not the same argument, but, for example, in our case, have the 
arguments ^jla^ and XJl'aQ, where I and V are the principal quantum 
numbers of the two levels that we have combined. Let us consider, 


as typical, the integral 

(116) J=/ 2 m 


x'Pe“ 2 Ln+h{0‘X)Ll'+]ciP^)dx. 
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Now we can proceed in a snperficially difierent way. At first, the 
former procedure still goes on smoothly ; only on the right-hand side 
of (114) a somewhat more complicated expression appears. In the 
denominator occurs the power of a quadrinomial instead of that of a 
binomial, as before. And this makes the matter somewhat confusing, 
for the right-hand side of (114) becomes five-fold instead of tliree-fold, 
and thus the right side of (115) becomes a three-fold instead of a simple 
sum. I found that the following substitution made things clearer : 



After expanding the two polynomials in their Taylor series, wliich 
are finite and have similar polynomials as coefficients, we get, using 
the abbreviations 


(119) 





a 


the following, 

(120) J = S S (-1)'*^^/ 

A«0 


Thus the calculation of J is reduced to the simpler typo of integral 
(115). In the case of the Balmer lines, the double sum in (120) is 
comparatively tractable, for one of the two /c-values, namely, the one 
referring to the two-quantum level, never exceeds unity, and tims 
A may have two values at most, and, as it turns out, /x four values at 
most. The circumstance that out of the polynomials referring to 
the two-quantum level, none but 

Zo = l, + L\—-1, 

appear, permits further simplifications. Nevertheless we must calcu¬ 
late out a number of tables, and it is much to be regretted tliat the 
figures given in the tables of the text for the intensities do not allow 
their general construction to be seen. By good fortune the additive 
relations between the [ | - and the J_ components hold good, so that 
we may, with some probability^ feel ourselves safe from arithmetical 
blunders at least. 


§ 3. Integrals with Legendre Functions 

There are three simple integral relations between associated 
Legendre functions, which are necessary for the calculations in § 5. 
For the convenience of others, I will state them here, because I was 
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not able to discover them in any of the places I searched. We use 
the customary definition, 

(121) P'^ (cos 0) = sin^»^ 0 ' 

^ ^ cos 6 )^ 

Then the following holds, 

( 122 ) 

(the normalising relation). 

Moreover, 


(123) 


(cos 0)P'^> (cos 6) cos 0 sin 6 =0 

i for |n-)i'l =}=1. 

On the other hand, 

(124) f PJJ^ (cos d)Pn~i (cos 6) cos 6 sin 6 dd 
Jo 


n+m 
2n + l 



(cos ^)]^ sin 6 dd^ 


2(n+m) I 

(4n^-l)(?i~m--l)! 


The last two relations decide the selection ” of the determinantal 
terms on page 95 of the text. They axe, moreover, of fundamental 
importance for the theory of spectra, for it is obvious that the selection 
principle for the azimuthal quantum number depends on them (and 
on two others which have sin^ 0 in place of cos 0 sin 0). 


Addition at Proof Correction 

Hr. W. Pauli, jun., informs me that he has arrived at the following 
closed formulae for the total intensity of the lines in the Lyman and 
Balmer series, through a modification of the method given in section 2 
of the Appendix. For the Lyman series these are 

IV’ Z.(Z + 1)2'+1 ’ 

and for the Balmer series 

The total emission intensities (square of amplitudes into fourth power 
of the frequency) are proportional to these expressions, within the 
series in question. The numbers obtained from the formula for 
the Balmer series are in complete agreement with those given on 
pp. 91, 92. 

Zurich, Physical Institute of the University. 

(Received May 10, 1926.) 



Quantisation as a Problem of 
Proper Values (Part IV 


(Amalen der Phjsik (4), vol. 81, 1920) 

Abstract: § 1. Elimmation of the energy-paraitietcr fi-oni tlie 
vibration equation. The real wave equation. Noii-conservative 
systems. § 1 Extension of the perturbation theory to ))erturha- 
tions which explicitly contain the time. Theory of (iispersion. 
§ 3. Supplementing § 2. Excited atoms, degenerate systems, continuous 
spectrum. § 4. Discussion of the resonance case. § 5. Generalisation 
for an arbitrary perturbation. § 6. Relativistic-magnetic generalisa¬ 
tion of the fundamental equations. § 7. On the ])hysical signi(ica,nco 
of the field scalar. 


§ 1. Elimination of the Energy-parameter from the Vibration Equation. 
The Real Wave Equation. Non-conservative Systems 


The wave equation (18) or (18") of Part II., viz. 

a) vv-&Z)||=„ 


or 

0 2 

(1') vV+>(*-r)it-o, 


which forms the basis for the re-establishment of mechanics a,ttom])te<l 
in this series of papers, suffers from the disadvantage that it e.\'])resses 
the law of variation of the “ mechanical field scalar ” ijj, neitlu'.r 
uniformly nor gmmlly. Equation (1) contains the energy- or 
frequency-parameter E, and is valid, as is expressly em])]iiisize(l 
in Part II., with a definite .B-value inserted, for processes which 
depend on the time exclusively through a definite periodic factor: 

(2) ^~real part of (e ’ j. 

Equation (1) is thus not really any more general than equation (1'). 


1 Cf. Am. d. Phya. 79, pp. 361,489; 80, p.437, 1926 (Parts I., IL, III.); further, 
on the connection with Heisenberg’s theory, ibid, 79, p. 734 (p. 45). 
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wLich takes account of the circumstance just mentioned and does not 
contain the time at all. 


Thus, when we designated equation (1) or (!'), on various occasions, 
as the wave equation ”, we were really wrong and would have been 
more correct if we had called it a “ vibration- ” or an “ amplitude- ” 
equation. However, we found it sufficient, because to it is linked 
the Sturm-Liouville proper value problem—just as in the mathe¬ 
matically strictly analogous problem of the free vibrations of strings 
and membranes—and not to the real vrave equation. 

As to this, we have always postulated up till now that the potential 
energy 7 is a pure function of the co-ordinates and does not depend 
explicitly on the time. There arises, however, an urgent need for the 
extension of the theory to non-conservative systems, because it is 
only in that way that we can study the behaviour of a system imder 
the influence of prescribed external forces, e.g. a light wave, or a 
strange atom flying past. Whenever 7 contains the time explicitly, 
it is manifestly impossible that equation (1) or (!') should be satisfied 
by a function 0, the method of dependence of which on the time is 
as given by (2). We then find that the amplitude equation is no 
longer sufficient and that we must search for the real wave equation. 

For conservative systems, the latter is easily obtained. (2) is 
equivalent to 


(3) 




We can eliminate E from (7) and (3) by differentiation, and obtain 
the following equation, which is written in a symbolic manner, easy 
to understand: 


(4) 





0 . 


This equation must be satisfied by every i/j which depends on the time 
as in (2), though with E arbitrary, and consequently also by every ifj 
which can be expanded in a Fourier series with respect to the time 
(naturally with functions of the co-ordinates as coefficients). 
Equation (4) is thus evidently the uniforin and general wave equation 
for the field scalar ifs. 

It is evidently no longer of the simple type arising for vibrating 
membranes, but is of t]xe fourth order, and of a type similar to that 
occurring in many problems in the theory of elasticity.^ However, 
we need not fear any excessive complication of the theory, or any 
necessity to revise the previous methods, associated with equation (!'). 
If 7 does not contain the time, we can, proceeding from (4), apply (2), 
and then split up the operator as follows : 


(4') 






^ Em., for a vibrating v^ate, + = Courant-Hilbert, chap, v, § 8, 

p. 256. 
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By way of trial, we can resolve this equation into two '' alternative ” 
equations, namely, into equation (!') and into another, which only 
diflers from (1') in that its proper value parameter will be called 
minus E, instead of plus E. According to (2) this does not lead to 
new solutions. The decomposition of (4') is not absolutely cogent, 
for the theorem that “ a product can only vanish when at least one 
factor vanishes ” is not valid for operators. This lack of cogency, 
however, is a feature common to all the methods of solution oF partial 
differential equations. The procedure finds its subsequent justifica¬ 
tion in the fact that w'e can prove the completeness of the discovered 
proper functions, as functions of the co-ordinates. This com])leteness, 
coupled with the fact that the imaginary part as well as tlie real ])art 
of (2) satisfies equation (4), allows arbitrary initial conditions to be 
fulMed by ?/f and dipjdt. 

Thus we see that the wave equation (4), which contains in itself 
the law of dispersion, can really stand as the basis of the theory 
previously developed for conservative systems. The generalisation 
for the case of a time-varying potential function nevertheless demands 
caution, because terms with time derivatives of V may tlicn a])])ear, 
about which no information can be given to us by equation (4), owing 
to the way we obtained it. In actual fact, if we attem])t to a])ply 
equation (4) as it stands to non-conservative systems, we meet with 
complications, which seem to arise from the term in d Vjc^l. Tliercforo, 
in the following discussions, I have taken a somewhat different route, 
which is much easier for calculations, and which I consider is jiistifiecl 
in principle. 

We need not raise the order of the wave equation to four, in order 
to get rid of the energy-parameter. The dependence of ijj on tJic time, 
which must exist if (T) is to hold, can be expressed by 

dt~^ h 

as well as by (3). We thus arrive at one of the two equations 

We will require the complex wave function iff to satisfy one of lliesc tioo 
equations. Since the conjugate complex function ff will then sa-tisfy 
the other equation, we may take the real part oi ijj as the real wave 
function (if we require it). In the case of a conservative system 
(4") is essentially equivalent to (4), as the real operator may be split 
up into the product of the two conjugate complex operators if V does 
not contain the time. 

§ 2. Extension of the Perturbation Theory to Perturbations containing 
the Time explicitly. Theory of Dispersion 

Our main interest is not in systems for which the time and spatial 
variations of the potential energy F are of the same order of magnitude, 
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but in systems, conservative in tLemselves, wbicl. are perturbed by 
the addition of small given functions of the time (and of the co-ordinates) 
to the potential energy. Let us, therefore, write 

( 5 ) y 

where, as often before, x represents the whole of the configuration co¬ 
ordinates. We regard the unperturbed proper value problem (r = 0) as 
solved. Then the perturbation problem can be solved by quadratures. 

However, we will not treat the general problem immediately, 
but will select the problem of the dispersion theory out of the vast 
number of weighty applications which fall under this heading, on 
account of its striking importance, which really justifies a separate 
treatment in any case. Here the perturbing forces originate in an 
alternating electric field, homogeneous and vibrating synchronously in 
the domain of the atom; and thus, if we have to do with a linearly 
polarised monochromatic light of frequency v, we write 

(6) r{x, t) =A(x) cos 
and hence 

(S') V = Fo(a?) + A(x) cos 2iTvi. 

Here A(x) is the negative product of the light-amplitude and the 
co-ordinate function which, according to ordinary mechanics, signifies 
the component of the electric moment of the atom in the direction 
of the electric light-vector (say -F'LeiZi, if F is the light-amplitude, 
c/, zi the charges and 5:-co-ordinates of the particles, and the light 
is y)olarised in the c-direction). We borrow the time-t’ana^^e part of 
the y)()tential function from ordinary mechanics with just as much or 
as little right as ])reviously, e.cj. in the Keyfier problem, we borrowed 
the constant part. 

Using (5'), equation (4") becomes 

(7 ) V ^ ( Fo + cos 2‘7Tvt)ilj T ^ = 0. 

For A = 0, these equations are changed by the substitution 

27vi Et 

( 8 ) ilj=u{x)e h 

(which is now to be taken in the literal sense, and does not imply 
jxirs rcalis) int(3 the amy)]itude equation (1') of the unperturbed 
problem, and we know (cf. § 1) that the totality of the solutions of 
the unperturbed problem is found in this way. Let 

and ^^/,(^c) ; ^ = 1, 2, 3, . . . 

be the proper values and normalised proper functions of the unper¬ 
turbed y)roblem, which we regard as known, and which we will 
assume to be discrete and different from one another (non-degenerate 
system with no continuous spectrum), so that we may not become 
involved in secondary questions, requiring special consideration. 

Just as in the case of a perturbing potential independent of the 
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time, we will have to seek solutions of the pcrturboci ])r(>bl(‘]n in tlic 
neighbourhood of each possible solution of the unperturbed ])r()blcm, 
and thus in the neighbourhood of an arbitrary linear combination 

of the which has constant co-efficients j^from (8), the to be 

combined with the appropriate time factors e"’ . Tlie solution of 

the perturbed problem, lying in the neighbourhood of a definite linear 
combination, will have the following })hysical meaning. It will be 
this solution which first appears, if, when the light wave arrived, pre¬ 
cisely that definite linear combination of free projier vibrations wa-s 
present (perhaps with trifling changes during the “ excitation ”). 

Since, however, the equation of the perturbed ])roblem is also 
homogeneous —let this want of analogy with the “ forced vibrations ” 
of acoustics be expressly emphasized—it is evidently siiflicicnt to seek 
the perturbed solution in the neighbourhood of each separate 

-4 

(9) uilx)e ’ 

as we may then linearly combine these ad lih.^ just as for unperturbed 
solutions. 

To solve the first of equations (7) we therefore now ])ut 

'ZnlEht 

( 10 ) i/j — uj;{x)e h 


[The lower symbol, i,e. the second of equations (7), is h(uic<‘forth 
left on one side, as it would not yield anything new.] TJie addiih)nal 
term w(x, t) can be regarded as small, and its product with the perturl)- 
ing potential neglected. Bearing this in mind wliilc substituting from 
(10) in (7), and remembering that Uk(x) and 74 are |)roj)er fuiK'tioiis and 
values of the unperturbed problem, we get 


( 11 ) 


3 4:7ri dw Stt^ . 

- -p- VqW - cos ZTTVt . UiC , 


47r‘‘^ I ( “rVi'fr-l 




hv) \ 


This equation is readily, and really only, satisfied by tlu'. substitution 

( 12 ) 

where the two functions respectively obey the two equations 
(13) +'^{El,±hv - Vo)w, 

This step is essentially unique. At first sight, we apparently ca.n add 
to (12) an arbitrary aggregate of unperturbed proper vibrations. But 
this aggregate would necessarily be assumed small, of the first order 
(since this has been assumed for w), and thus docs not interest us at 
present, as it could only produce perturbations of the second order at 
most. 
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In equations (13) we Lave at last those non-Jiomogeneous equations 
we might have expected to encounter—in spite of the lack of analogy 
with real forced vibrations, as emphasized above. This lack of 
analogy is extraordinarily important and manifests itself in equations 
(13) in the two following particulars. Firstly, as the ‘‘ second member ” 
(“ exciting force ”), the perturbation function A(x) does not appear 
alone, but viuUiplied by the amplitude of the free vibration already 
present. This is indispensable if the physical facts are to be properly 
taken into account, for the reaction of an atom to an incident light 
wave depends almost entirely on the state of the atom at that time, 
whereas the forced vibrations of a membrane, plate, etc., are known 
to be quite independent of the proper vibrations which may be 
superimposed on them, and thus would yield an obviously wrong 
representation of our case. Secondly, in place of the proper value 
on the left-hand side of (13), i.e. as “ exciting frequency ”, we do 
not find the frequency v of the perturbing force alone, but rather in 
one case added to, and in the other subtracted from, that of the free 
vibration already present. This is equally indispensable. Otherwise 
the proper frequencies themselves, which correspond to the ter^n- 
frequencies, would function as resonance-jpoints, and not the differences 
of the ]n‘oper frequencies, as is demanded, and is really given by 
equation (13). Moreover, we see with satisfaction that the latter 
gives only the differences between a proper frequency which is actually 
excited and all the others, and not the differences between pairs of 
])ro[)er frequencies, of which no meniber is excited. 

Jn order to investigate this more closely, let us complete the 
S(jluti()n. Ily well-known methods ^ we find, as swvple solutions of 


... /.A IV 

W 1 (x) = 

^ ^ Ek-Fn±hp 


where 


(15) 


Ct'klL 


j A{x)Uji;{x)Un{x)p{x)dx. 


p{x) is the “ density function ”, that function of the position- 
co-ordinates with which equation (T) must be multiplied to make it 
self-a.djoint. The Wm(x:)’s are assumed to be normalised. It is further 
postulated that hv does not agree exactly with any of the differences 
Ek~En of the proper values. This ''resonance case” will be dealt 
with later (cf. § 4). 

If we now form from (14), using (12) and (10), the entire perturbed 
vibration, we get 


( 10 ) 


-E„+hv^Ei, -- Jiv)’ 


Thus in the perturbed case, along with each free vibration ujfx) 
occur in small amplitude all those vibrations Un{x), for which 


^ Cf. Part III. §§ 1 and 2, text beside equations (8) and (24). 
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The latter are exactly those, which, if they exist as free vibrations 
along with Uk, give rise to a radiation, which is (wholly or partially) 
polarised in the direction of polarisation of the incident wave. For 
apart from a factor, a^n is just the component amplitude, in this 
direction of polarisation, of the atom’s electric moment, which is 
oscillating with frequency {Ek-En)lh, according to ivavc mecJianios, 
and which appears when w* and exist together.^ The simuh 
taneous oscillation, however, takes place with neither the pro])er 
frequency EnIK peculiar to these vibrations, nor the frequency v of 
the light wave, but rather with the sum and difference of v and A/r/A 
{i.e. the frequency of the one existing free vibration). 

The real or the imaginary part of (16) can be considered as the 
real solution. In the following, however, we will operate with the 
complex solution itself. 

To see the significance that our result has in the theory of dis¬ 
persion, we must examine the radiation arising from the simultaneous 
existence of the excited forced vibrations and the free vibration, 
already present. For this purpose, we form, following the method we - 
have always adopted above—a criticism follows in § 7—the product of 
the complex wave function (16) and its conjugate, i.e. the norm of the 
complex wave function ip. We notice that the perturbing terms a.T‘e 
small, so that squares and products may be neglected. After a simple 
reduction ® we obtain 


(17) 


ipip = Uj^{x)^ -f 2 cos 27rvt S 
n—L 


(A/; - E.t,)a/f,nnffx)u.n(x) 


According to the heuristic hypothesis on the electrodynamical 
significance of the field scalar ip, the present quantity- apart from a 
multiplicative constant-—represents the electric‘.al density as a function 
of the space co-ordinates and the time, if x stands for only three space 
co-ordinates, i.e. if we. are dealing with the problem of one electron. 
We remember that the same hypothesis led us to correct selection 
and polarisation rules and to a very satisfactory representation of 
intensity relationships in our discussion of the hydrogen Stark effect. 

By a natural generalisation of this hypothesis—of which more in § 7. 

we regard the following as representing in the general case tlie density 
of the electricity, which is “associated” with one of the ])artic.les of 
classical mechanics, or which “ originates in it ”, ot;_ wfiich “ (corre¬ 
sponds to it in wave mechanics ” : the integral of ipijj taken over all 
those co-ordinates of the system, which in classical mechanics fix the 


^ Of. what follows, and § 7. 

^ Cf.^ end of paper on Quantum Mechanics of Heisenberg, etc., and also tlio 
Calculation of Intensities in the Stark Effect in Part HI, At the first quoted placu^, 
the real part of was proposed instead of This was a mistake, which was correetecl 
in Part III. 

3 We assume as previously, for the sake of simplicity, the proper functions 
to be real, but notice that it may sometimes bo much more convenient or even 
imperative to work with complex aggregates of the real proper functions, e.gr. in the 

proper functions of the Kepler problem to work with instead of m</>. 
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position of the rest of the particles, multiplied by a certain constant, 
the classical “ charge ” of the first particle. The resultant density of 
charge at any point of space is then represented by the sum of such 
integrals taken over all the particles. 

Thus in order to find any space component whatever of the total 
wave-mechanical dipole moment as a function of the time, we must, 
on this h57pothesis, multiply expression (17) by that function of 
the CO - ordinates which gives that particular dipole - component in 
classical mechanics as a function of the configuration of the point 
system, e.g. by 

(18) My = i:eiyi, 

if we are dealing with the dipole moment in the ^/-direction. Then 
we have to integrate over all the configuration co-ordinates. 

Let us work this out, using the abbreviation 

(19) J My{x)UTlx)Un{x)p[x)dx. 

Let US elucidate further the definition (15) of the a' by recalling that 
if the incident electric light-vector is given by 

(20) (Es = cos 27rvt, 
then 

i A{x)^-I.M,{x), 

' (where Mz[x)=Y^ei^i, 

If we put, in analogy with (19), 

(22) = J Mz{x)ui{x)un{x)p{x)dx, 

then a'ini^ -Faj.-^, and by carrying out the proposed integration we 
find, 

(23) I My4,slpdx = aa + 2F cos 2nvt 

for the resulting electric moment, to which the secondary radiation, caused 
by the incident wave (20), is to he attributed. 

The radiation depends of course only upon the second (time- 
variable) part, while the first part represents the time-constant dipole 
moment, which is possibly connected with the originally existing free 
vibration. This variable part seems fairly promising and may meet 
all the demands we are accustomed to make on a '' dispersion for¬ 
mula Above all, let us note the appearance of those so-called 
“negative” terms, which—in the usual phraseology—correspond to 
the probability of transition to a lower level {En<Fjc), and to which 
Kramers ^ was the first to direct attention, from a correspondence 

^ H. A. Kramers, Nakire, May 10, 1924; ibid. August 30, 1924; Kramers and 
W. Heisenberg. Ztschr.f. Phys. 31, p. 681, 1925. The description given in the latter 
paper of the polarisation of the scattered light (equation 27) from correspondence 
principles, is almost identical formally with ours. 
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standpoint. Generally, our formula—despite very different ways of 
thought and expression—may be characterised as really identical in 
form with Kramer’s formula for secondary radiation. The important 
connection between the coefficients of the secondary and of 

the spontaneous radiation, is brought out, and indeed the secondary 
radiation is also described accurately with respect to its condition of 
polarisation.^ 

I would like to believe that the absolute value of the scattered 
radiation or of the induced dipole moment is also given correctly by 
formula (23), although it is obviously within the bounds of possibility 
that an error in the numerical factor may have occurred in ap])lying 
the heuristic hypothesis introduced above. At any rate the ])hysica.I 
dimensions are right, for from (18), (19), (21), and (22) ry/-,, and arc 
electric moments, since the squared integrals of the pro])er functions 
were normalised to unity. If v is far removed from the emission 
frequency in question, the ratio of the induced to tlie spontaneous 
dipole moment is of the same order of magnitude as the ratio of the 
additional potential energy Fajen to the “ energy step ” 


§ 3. Supplements to § 2. Excited Atoms, Degenerate Systems, 
Continuous Spectrum 

For the sake of clearness, we have made some s])ecial assum])tions, 
and put many questions aside, in the preceding paragra])h. Tliese have 
now to be discussed by way of supplement. 

First: what happens when the light wave meets the atom, when tlie 
latter is in a state in which not merely one free vibration, 7/^., is e.xcited 
as hitherto assumed, but several, say two, uj-. and Vi'? As remarked 
above, we have in the perturbed case simply to combine additively 
the two perturbed solutions (16) corresponding to the sullix /; and the 
suffix I, after we have provided them with constant (])ossil)ly (*om])lex) 
coefficients, which correspond to the strength presumed for the free 
vibrations, and to the phase relationship of their stimulation. Without 
actually performing the calculation, we see that in the expression for 
iffijj and also in the expression (23) for the resulting electric moment, 
there then occurs not merely the corresponding linear aggregate of the 
terms previously obtained, i.e. of the expressions (17) or (23) written 
with /c, and then with I, We have in addition '' combination terms ”, 
namely, considering the greatest order of magnitude, a term in 

(24) 

which gives again the spontaneous radiation, bound up with the co- 

1 It is hardly necessary to say that the two directions which, for Himplicity, we 
have designated as “ 2-direction ” and “ y-direction ” do not require to bo exa(?tly 
perpendicular to one another. The one is the direction of polarisation of the incident 
wave ; the other is that polarisation component of the secondary wave, in which wo 
are specially interested. 
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existence of the two free vibrations ; and secondly perturbing terms of 
the first order, which are proportional to the perturbing field amplitude, 
and which correspond to the interaction of the forced vibrations 
belonging to with the free vibration ui —and of the forced vibrations 
belonging to ui with w;,.. The frequency of these new terms appearing 
in (17) or (23) is yiot v but 

(25) \v±{E,-Ei)lh\, 

as can easily be seen, still without carrying out the calculation. (New 
“ resonance denominators ”, however, do not occur in these terms.) 
Thus we have to do here with a secondary radiation, whose frequency 
neither coincides with the exciting light-frequency nor with a spon¬ 
taneous frequency of the system, but is a combination frequency of 
both. 

The existence of this remarkable kind of secondary radiation was 
first postulated by Kramers and Heisenberg {he. cit.), from corre¬ 
spondence considerations, and then by Born, Heisenberg, and Jordan 
from consideration of Heisenberg’s quantum mechanics.^ As far as 
I know, it has not yet been demonstrated experimentally. The present 
theory also shows distinctly that the occurrence of this scattered 
radiation is dependent on special conditions, which demand researches 
expressly arranged for the purpose. Firstly, two proper vibrations Uk 
and ui must be strongly excited, so that all experiments made on atoms 
in their normal state—as happens in the vast majority of cases—are to 
be rejected. Secondly, at least one third state of proper vibration must 
exist (i.e. must be possible—it need not be excited), which leads to power¬ 
ful spontaneous emission, when combined with uj; as well as with ui. 
For the extraordinary scattered radiation, which is to be discovered, is 
proportional to the product of the spontaneous emission coefficients in 
question [akuhin and ai,Jbkn)> The combination [vk, ui) need not, in 
itself, cause a strong emission. It would not matter if—-to use the 
language of the older theory—^this was a “ forbidden transition ”. 
Yet in practice we must also demand that the line [uk, ui) should 
actually be emitted strongly during the experiment, for this is the only 
means of assuring ourselves that both proper vibrations are strongly 
excited in the same individual atoms and in a sufficiently great number 
of them. If we reflect now that in the powerful term-series mostly 
examined, i.e. in the ordinary s-, p-, d-, /-series, the relations are 
generally such that two terms, which combine strongly wuth a third, 
do not do so with one another, then a special choice of the object 
and conditions of the research seems really necessary, if we are to 
expect the desired scattered radiation with any certainty, especially 
as its frequency is not that of the exciting light and thus it does 
not produce dispersion or rotation of the plane of polarisation, but 
can only be observed as light scattered on all sides. 

As far as I see, the above-mentioned dispersion theory of 
Heisenberg, Born, and Jordan does not allow of such reflections as we 

^ Born, Heisenberg, and Jordan, Ztschr.f. Phya. 35, p. 572, 1926. 
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have just made, in spite of its great formal similarity to the present 
one. For it only considers one way in which the atom reacts to 
incident radiation. It conceives the atom as a timeless entity, and up 
till now is not able to express in its language the undoubted fact that 
the atom can be in different states at different times, and thus, as lias 
been proved, reacts in different ways to incident radiation.^ 

Let us turn now to another question. In § 2 the collective proper 
values were postulated to be discrete and different from one another. 
We now drop the second hypothesis and ask: what is altered when 
multiple proper values occur, ix. when degeneracy is present ? Perhaps 
we expect that complications then arise, similar to those we met in 
the case of a time-constant perturbation (Part 11 [. § 2), i.e. that a 
system of proper functions of the unperturbed atom, suited to the 
particular perturbation, must be defined by the solution of a “ secular 
equation”, and applied to carry out the perturbation calculation. This 
is indeed so in the case of an arbitrary perturbation, represented by 
r{x, t) as in equation (5), but not so in the case of a perturbation by a 
light wave (equation (6))—at any rate, for our usual first approximation, 
and as long as we suppose that the light frequency y does not coincide 
with any of the spontaneous emission frequencies considered. Then the 
parameter value in the double equation (13), for the amplitudes of tlie 
perturbed vibrations, is not a proper value, and the pair of equations 
has always the unambiguous pair of solutions (14), in which no vanisJi- 
ing denominators occur even when is a multiple value. Tims the 
terms in the ’Sum for which are not, as might he thought, to be 

omitted, any more than the term for n = lc itself. It is worth noticing 
that through these terms—if one of them occurs really, i.e. with non¬ 
vanishing a]cn —the frequency v = 0 also appears among the resonance 
frequencies. These terms do not, of course, contribute to the “ordinary ” 
scattered radiation, as we see from (23), since Eje - = 0. 

The simplification, that we do not require to consider specially 
any possible degeneracy present, at least in a first approximation, 
is always available ^ when the time-averaged value of the perturba¬ 
tion function vanishes, or what is the same thing, when tlui latter’s 
Fourier expansion in terms of the time contains no constant, i.e. time- 
independent, term. This is the case for a light wave. 

While our first postulation about the proy)er values—that they 
should be simple —^has thus shown itself to be really a superfluous 
precaution, a dropping of the second —that they should bo absolutely 
discrete—^while leading to no alterations in principle, brings about, 
however, very considerable alterations in the external appearance of the 
calculation, inasmuch as integrals taken over the continuous spectrum 
of equation (1') are to be added to the discrete sums in (14), (16), (17), 
and (23). The theory of such representations by integrals has been 

^ C£. especially the concluding words of Heisenberg’s latest exposition of his 
theory, Math. Ann. 95, p. 683, 1926, in connection with this difficulty of compre¬ 
hending the course of an event in time. 

2 I^urther discussed in § 6. 
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developed by H. Weyl,^ and tbougli only for ordinary differential 
equations, the extension to partials is permissible. In all brevity, the 
state of the case is this.^ If the homogeneous equation belonging to 
the non-homogeneous equations (13), i.e. the vibration equation (!') of 
the unperturbed system, possesses in addition to a point-spectrum a 
continuous one, which stretches, say, from E = a to E ~h, then an 
arbitrary function/(a?) naturally cannot be developed thus, 

y(^) ~ ^ where ~ f jf 


in terms of the normalised discrete proper functions Un(^) alone, 
but there must be added an integral expansion in terms of the proper 
solutions u(x, E), which belong to the proper values E and 
so we have 

(27) f(x) = I . Ur^ix) + f u{x, E)cl>{E)dE, 

n=l Ja 

where to emphasize the analogy we have intentionally chosen the 
same letter for the “ coefficient function ’’ 4^iE) as for the discrete 
coefficients If now we have nonnalised^ once for all, the proper 
solution u{x, E) by associating with it a suitable function of E, in such 
a way that 


(28) 



u{x, E)u(x, E')dE' = 1 or =0 


according to whether E belongs to the interval E\ E' + A or not, then 
in (27) under the integral sign we substitute from 


<1>(E) =Um \ E’)dE'. d^, 


wherein the first integral sign refers as always to the domain of the 
group of variables x.^ Assuming (28) to be fulfilled and expansion 
(27) to exist—which statements are proved by Weyl for ordinary 
differential equations—the definition of the “ coefficient functions ” 
from (29) is almost as obvious as the well-known definition of the 
Fourier coefficients. 


The most important and difficult task in any concrete case is 
the carrying out of the normalisation of u{x, E), i.e. the finding of 
that function of E by which we have to multiply the (as yet not 
normalised) proper solution of the continuous spectrum, in order that 
condition (28) may be satisfied. The above-quoted works of Herr 
Weyl contain very valuable guidance for this practical task, and also 


^ H. Weyl, Math. Ann. 68, p. 220, 1910; Gott. Nachr. 1910. Cf. also E. Hilb, 
8itz.~Ber. d. Physik. Mediz. Soc. Erlangen, 43, p. 68, 1911; Math. Ann. 71, p. 76, 
1911. I have to thank Herr Weyl not only for these references but also for very 
valuable oral instruction in these not very simple matters. 

2 I have to thank Herr Fuesipr this exposition. 

® As Herr E. Eues informs The, we can very often omit the limiting process in 
practice and write u(^, E) for the inner integral, viz. always, when Jp{^) f E)d^ 

exists. 

(D 894) 


I 
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some worked-oiit examples. An example from atomic dynamics on 
tlie intensities of band spectra is worked out by Herr Fues in a paper 
appearing in the present issue of Annalen der Phjsih. 

Let us apply this to our problem, i.e. to the solution of the pair 
of equations (13) for the amplitudes of the perturbed vibrations, 
where we postulate as usual that the one excited free viljration, 
belongs to the discrete point-spectrum. We develop the right-hand 
side of (13) according to the scheme (27) thus, 

(30) -~A{x)ui:{x) = -p- + ■p't ^^)°-'dE)dE, 

ia whict a'*.,, is given by (15), and a'ji{E) from (29) by 

(15') a',(E) =lim / p{i)Ai$)u,(0 . f u{i, E')dE'. dt 

If we imagine expansion (30) put into (13), and then expand also thii 
desired solution Wa{x) similarly in terms of the ])ro[)cr solutiojis ‘Utfr) 
and u{x, B)^ and notice that for the last-named functions the left side 
of (13) takes the value 

^-ll{Ek±hv-En)u,,{x) 


or 


'^{Ek±hv-E)u(x,E), 


then by “ comparison of coefficients ” we obtain as the generalisation 
of (14) 


(14') 


Wj.(x) 


1 

2 


qo 

s 

Ji = l 


O' 

Ek-E„-hhv 



a'AE)n{-‘\ F.),,, 
Ek-if.i-hv " 


Tbe further procedure is completely analogous to tliat of § 2. 
Finally, we get as additioned term for (23) 

(23') + 2 cos 27r.«I d^p(i)My{^)u,{^) £ 


Here, perhaps, we may not always change the order of integration with¬ 
out further examination, because the integral with res])ect to ^ may pos¬ 
sibly not converge. However, we can—^as an intuitive makeshift for a 
strict passage to the limit, which maybe dispensedwitli liere—decompose 

rb 

the integral I into many small parts, each having a range A, wliicli is 

sufficiently small to allow us to regard all the functions of B in 
question as constant in each part, with the exception of u(x, B), for 
we know from the general theory that its integral cannot be obtained 
through such a fixed partition, which is independent of We can 
then take the remaining functions out of the ])artial integrals, and as 
additional term for the dipole moment (23) of the secondary radiation, 
obtain finally exactly the following, 
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(23") 

where 


2F cos ^TTvt 


iE-E,)a,{m{E) 

{Ek-Ef-h^v^ 


1 f /•J5?4-A 

(22') a,{E) =lim ^ ■ Mi, E')dE '. d^, 

A«0 JE 

(19') m =lim ^I p(mv{i)ui{i). ui$, E')dE ’. d^ 

(please note the complete analogy with the formulae with the same 
numbers but without the dashes in § 2). 

The preceding sketch of the calculation is of course only a general 
outline, given merely to show that the much-discussed induence of the 
continuous spectrum on dispersion, which experiment ^ appears to 
indicate as existing, is required by the present theory exactly in the 
form expected, and to outline the way in which the calculation of the 
problem is to be tackled. 


§ 4. Discussion of the Resonance Case 

Up till now we have always assumed that the frequency v of the 
light wave does not agree with any of the emission frequencies that 
have to be considered. We now assume that, say, 

(31) }iv=E^^-Ek>{), 

and we revert, moreover, to the limiting conditions of § 2 for the sake 
of simplicity (simple, discrete proper values, one single free vibration 
Uk excited). In the pair of equations (13), the proper value parameter 
then takes the values 

(32) Eic±En^Ejc 

i.c. for the upper sign there appears a jproper value, namely, En- The 
two cases are possible. Firstly, the right side of equation (13) 
multiplied by p{x), may be orthogonal bo the proper function Un{x) 
corresponding to En, we have 

(33) J A {x)Uk(x)Un{x)p{x)dx = d^n = 0, 

which means, physically, that if and Un exist together as free 
vibrations they will give rise to no spontaneous emission or to one 
which is polarised perpendicularly to the direction of polarisation 
of the incident light. In this case the critical equation (13) also again 
possesses a solution, which now, as before, is given by (14), in which 
the catastrophic term vanishes. This means physically—in the old 
phraseology—that a ‘‘ forbidden transition ’’ cannot be stimulated 
through resonance, or that a ‘‘ transition ”, even if not forbidden, 

^ K. F. Herzfeld and K. L. Wolf, Ann, d. Phys, 76, p. 71, 567, 1925 ; H. Kollmann 
and H. Mark, Die Nw. 14, p. 648, 1926. 


En 

Mu-En, 
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cannot be caused by light which is vibrating perpendicularly to 
the direction of polarisation of that light which would be emitted 
by the “ spontaneous transition 

Otherwise, secondly, (33) is not fulfilled. Then the critical equa¬ 
tion possesses no solution. Statement (10), which assumes a 
vibration which differs very little —^by quantities of the order of the 
light amplitude F —from the originally existing free vibration, and 
is the most general possible under this asswnption, thus docs not then 
lead to the goal. No solution, therefore, exists which only differs 
by quantities of the order of F from the original free vibration. The 
incident light has thus a varying influence on the state of the system, 
which hears no relation to the magnitude of the light a/ncjdiludc. 
What influence ? We can judge this, still without further cjildilation, 
if we start out from the case where the resonance condition (31) is 
not exactly but only approximately fulfilled- Then we see from 
(16) that Un(x) is excited in unusually strong forced vi])rations, 
on account of the small denominator, and that—not less important— 
the frequency of these forced vibrations approaches the natural 
proper frequency /A of the proper vibration u,t.. (All this is, indeed, 
very similar to, yet in a way of its own different from, the rosonanc*(^ 
phenomena encountered elsewhere; otherwise I would not discuss it 
so minutely.) 

In a gradual approach to the critical frequency, the ])roper 
vibration Un, formerly not excited, whose possible existenc.e is 
responsible for the crisis, is stimulated to a stronger and stronger 
degree, and with a frequency more and more closely a])])roa(‘hing 
its own proper frequency. In contradistinction to ordinary resonance 
phenomena there comes a point, and that even before the criti(‘al 
frequency is reached, where our solution does not represent tlie 
circumstances correctly any longer, even under the assumption that 
our obviously undamped ” wave postulation is strictly correct. 
For we have in fact regarded the forced vibration w as small com¬ 
pared with the existing free vibration and neglected a squared tc‘.rm 
(in equation (11))- 

I believe that the present discussion has already shown, with 
sufficient clearness, that in the resonance case the theory will ac’tually 
give the result it ought to give, in order to agree witli Wood’s 
resonance phenomenon: an increase of the proper vibration which 
causes the crisis, to a finite magnitude comparable with tha,t of tlie 
originally existing uje, from which, of course, “ s])ontancous emission 
of the spectral line (%, Un) results. I do not wish, however, to 
attempt to work out the calculation of the resonance case fully 
here, because the result would be of little value, so long as tJic 
reaction of the emitted radiation on the emitting system is not 
taken into account. Such a reaction must exist, not only because 
there is no ground at .all for differentiating on princij)]e between the 
light wave which is incident from outside, and that wliich is emitted 
by the system itself, but also because otherwise, if several proper 
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vibrations were simultaneously excited in a system left to itself, the 
spontaneous emission would continue indefinitely. This required back- 
coupling must act so that in this case, along with the light emission, 
the higher proper vibrations gradually die down, and, finally, the 
fundamental vibration, corresponding to the normal state of the system, 
alone remains. The back-coupling is evidently exactly analogous to 

the reaction of radiation classical electron theory. 

This analogy also allays the increasing apprehension caused by the 
previous neglect of this back-coupling. The influence of the relevant 
term (probably no longer linear) in the wave equation will generally be 
small, just as in the electron the back pressure of radiation is generally 
very small compared with the force of inertia and the external field 
strength. In the resonance case, however—just as in the electron 
theory—the coupling with the proper fight wave will be of the same 
order as that with the incident wave, and must be taken into account, 
if the “ equilibrium ” between the different proper vibrations, which 
sets in for the given irradiation, is to be correctly computed. 

Let it be expressly remarked, however, that the back-coupling term 
is not necessary for averting a resonance catastrophe ! Such can never 
occur in any circumstances, because according to the theorem of the 
persistence of normalisation,, proved below in § 7, the configuration 
space integral of always remains normalised to the same value, 
even under the influence of arbitrary external forces—and indeec) 
quite automatically, as a consequence of the wave equation (4"). 
The amplitudes of the j/f-vibrations, therefore, cannot grow indefinitely ; 
they have, “ on the average ”, always the same value. If o]:e 
proper vibration waxes, then another must, therefore, wane. 

§ 5. Generalisation for an Arbitrary Perturbation 

If an arbitrary perturbation is in question as was assumed in 
equation (5) at the beginning of § 2, then we shall expand the per¬ 
turbation energy r[x, t) as a Fourier series or Fourier integral in terms 
of the time. The terms of this expansion have, then, the form (6) 
of the perturbation potential of a light wave. We see immediately 
that on the right-hand side of equation (II) we then simply get two 
series (or, possibly, integrals) of imaginary powers of e, instead of 
merely two terms. If none of the exciting frequencies coincide 
with a critical frequency, we get the solution in exactly the same way 
as described in § 2, but, naturally, as Fourier series (or possibly Fourier 
integrals) of the time. It serves no purpose to write down the formal 
expansions here, and a more exact working out of separate problems 
lies outside the scope of the present paper. Yet an important point, 
already touched upon in § 3, must be mentioned. 

Among the critical frequencies of equation (13), the frequency 
V = 0, from Etc - == 0, also generally figures. For in this case also one 

proper value, namely, Ejc, appears on the left side as proper value 
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parameter. Thus, if the frequency 0, i.e, a term indc])cn(lcnt of tlic 
time, occurs in the Fourier expansion of the perturbation function 

t), we cannot reach our goal by exactly the earlier method. We easily 
see, however, how it must be modified, for the case of a time-constant 
perturbation is known from previous work (cf. Part Ill.). We Jiave 
then to consider, at the same time, a small alteration and possibly 
a splitting up of the proper value or values of the excited free 
vibrations, i.e. in the indices of the powers of e in the first term on 
the right hand of equation (10) we have to replace by ])lus a 
small constant, the perturbation of the proper value. Exactly as 
described in Part III., § 1 and § 2, this perturbation is defined by 
the postulation that the right side of the critical Fourier coiuponent 
of our equation (13) is to be orthogonal to (or possibly to all the 
proper functions belonging to Ej^), 

The number of special problems, which fall under tlie question 
formulated in the present paragraph, is extraordinarily great. By suyicr- 
posing the perturbations due to a constant electric or magnetic field 
and a light wave, we obtain magnetic and electric double refraction, 
and magnetic rotation of the plane of polarisation. Besonance 
radiation in a magnetic field also comes under tliis heading, but for 
this purpose we must first obtain an exact solution for the resonance 
case discussed in § 4, Further, we can treat the action of an a-]}article 
or electron flying past the atom ^ in this way, if the encounter is not 
too close for the perturbation of each of the two systems to be 
calculable from the undisturbed motion of the other. All these 
questions are mere matters of calculation as soon as tlie ]>ro])or 
values and functions of the unperturbed systems are known. Jt is, 
therefore, to be hoped that we will succeed in defining these functions, 
at least approximately, for heavier atoms also, in analogy with the 
approximate definition of the Bohr electronic orbits which belong to 
different types of terms. 

§ 6. Relativistic-magnetic Generalisation of the Fundamental Equations 

As an appendix to the physical problems just mentioned, in wliiih 
the magnetic field, which has hitherto been comj)letely ignoriul in tJiis 
series of papers, plays an important part, 1 would like to give, 
briefly, the probable relativistic-magnetic generalisation of the basic 
equations (4"), although I can only do this meantime for the oiuj 
electron problem, and only with the greatest possible reserve—the latter 
for two reasons. Firstly, the generalisation is provisionally based on 
a purely formal analogy. Secondly, as was mentioned in Part L, 
though it does formally lead in the Kepler problem to Sommorfeld’s 
fine-structure formula with, in fact, the “ half-integral ’’ azimuthal 
and radial quantum, which is generally regarded as correct to-day, 

^ A very^ interesting and successful attempt to compare the action of flying 
charged particles with the action of light waves, through a Fourier decomposition of 
their field, is to be found in a paper by E. Fermi, Ztschr. /. Fhya. 29, p. :Ur>, 1924. 
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nevertlieless there is still lacking the supplement, which is necessary 
to secure numerically correct diagrams of the splitting up of the 
hydrogen lines, and which is given in Bohr’s theory by Goudsmit 
and Uhlenbeck’s electronic spin. 

The ^ Hamilton - Jacobi partial differential equation for the 
Lorentzian electron can readily be written : 


(34) 


\c 0^ c J \dx 





- ni^c^ = 0 . 


Here e, on, c are the charge and mass of the electron, and the velocity 
of light; V, 91 are the electro-magnetic potentials of the external 
electro-magnetic field at the position of the electron, and W is the 
action function. 

From the classical (relativistic) equation (34) I am now attempting 
to derive the wave equation for the electron, by the following purely 
formal procedure, which, we can verify easily, will lead to equations 
(4"), if it is applied to the Hamiltonian equation of a particle 
moving in an arbitrary field of force in ordinary (non-relativistic) 
mechanics. After the squaring, in equation (34), I replace the quantities 


(35) 


W dW dW dw 

dt' xd^ dy’ dz’ 

' by the respective operators 

li d h d li d li d 
^ 2m d(! ^ '‘Irri dx ^ 277^ dy ^ ^iri dz 


The double linear operator, so obtained, is applied to a wave function 
Ip and the result put equal to zero, thus : 


(30) 


1 d“ip „ 47T'ie /V dip 


+ 9( grad ip 


4:7tV 




(Tlie symbols and grad liave here their elementary three-dimensional 
Euclidean meaning.) The pair of equations (36) would be the possible 
relativistic-magnetic generalisation of (4") for the case of a single 
electron, and should likewise be understood to mean that the complex 
wave function has to satisfy either the one or the other equation. 

From (36) the fine structure formula of Sommerfeld for the hydro¬ 
gen atom may be obtained by exactly the same method as is described 
in Part I., and also we may derive (neglecting the term in 91^) the 
normal Zeeman effect as well as the well-known selection and polarisa¬ 
tion rules and intensity formulae. They follow from the integral 
relations between Legendre functions introduced at the end of Part III. 

P'or the reasons given in the first section of this paragraph, I 
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withhold the detailed reproduction of these calcuhitious nicantinie, 
and also in the following final paragraph refer to the classical ”, and 
not to the still incomplete relativistic-magnetic version of the theory. 

§ 7. On the Physical Significance of the Field Scalar 

The heuristic hypothesis of the electro-dynamical moaning of the 
field scalar 0, previously employed in the o/ie-electron problem, was 
extended ofi-hand to an arbitrary system of charged particles in § 2, 
and there a more exhaustive description of the procedure was ])romised. 
We had calculated the density of electricity at an arbitrary point in 
space as follows. We selected one particle, kept the trio of co-ordinates 
that describes its position in ordinary mechanics fixed ; integrated 

over all the rest of the co-ordinates of the system and multiplied 
the result by a certain constant, the “ charge ” of the selected ])articlc ; 
we did a similar thing for each particle (trio of co-ordinates), in each 
case giving the selected particle the same position, namely, the 
position of that point of space at which we desired to know the electric 
density. The latter is equal to the algebraic sum of the partial results. 

This rule is now equivalent to the following conception, whicli 
allows the true meaning of 0 to stand out more clearly, i/fi/f is a, 
kind of weight-function in the system’s configuration s])ace. The 
wave-mechanical configuration of the system is a superpodfion of 
many, strictly speaking of all, point-mechanical configurations kine¬ 
matically possible. Thus, each point-mechanical configuration con¬ 
tributes to the true wave-mechanical configuration witli a. certain 
weight, which is given precisely by If we like paradoxes, wo may 
say that the system exists, as it were, simultaneously in all the 
positions kinematically imaginable, but not “ equally strongly ” in 
all. In macroscopic motions, the weight-function is ])ractically con¬ 
centrated in a small region of positions, which are practically 
indistinguishable. The centre of gravity of tlxis region in c()nfigiira,ti()n 
space travels over distances which are macroscopically ])erce])til)le. 
In problems of microscopic motions, we are in any case int(u-(\sted 
also, and in certain cases even mainhj, in the varying distribution 
over the region. 

This new interpretation may shock us at first glance, since we 
have often previously spoken in such an intuitive concrete way of tlu^ 
“ ^-vibrations ” as though of something quite real. Hut tluu’e is 
something tangibly real behind the present conception also, namely, tlie 
very real electrodynamically effective fluctuations of the electric space- 
density. The ^-function is to do no more and no less than permit of 
the totality of these fluctuations being mastered and surveyed matJui- 
matically by a single partial differential equation. We have repeatedly 
called attention ^ to the fact that the ^-function itself cannot and may 
not be interpreted directly in termsof three-dimensional space—however 
much the one-electron problem tends to mislead us on this point— 

^ End of Part II. (p. 39); paper on Heisenberg’s quantum mochanioa (p. GO). 
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because it is in general a function in configuration space, not real 
space. 

Concerning such, a weight-function in the above sense, we would 
wish its integral over the whole configuration space to remain constantly 
normalised to the same unchanging value, preferably to unity. We 
can easily verify that this is necessary if the total charge of the system 
is to remain constant on the above definitions. Even for non¬ 
conservative systems, this condition must obviously be postulated. 
For, naturally, the charge of a system is not to be altered when, c.^., a 
light wave falls on it, continues for a certain length of time, and then 
ceases. {N.B .—This is also valid for ionisation processes. A dis¬ 
rupted particle is still to be included in the system, until the separation 
is also logically —by decomposition of configuration space—completed.) 

The question now arises as to whether the postulated 'persistence 
of normalisation is actually guaranteed by equations (4"), to which 
0 is subject. If this were not the case, our whole conception would 
practically break down. Fortunately, it is the case. Let us form 

(37) I =1(^11 + f^)pdx. 

Now, ifj satisfies one of the two equations (4"), and ip the other. 
Therefore, apart from a multiplicative constant, this integral becomes 

(38) J (0vV “ - Ry^J)pdx, 


where for the moment we put 

ip—R + iJ. 


According to Green’s theorem, integral (38) vanishes identically ; the 
sole necessary condition that functions R and J must satisfy for this— 
vanishing in sufficient degree at infinity—means physically nothing 
m( 3 rc than that the system under consideration should practically be 
confined to a finite region. 

We can put this in a somewhat different way, by not immediately 
integrating over the whole configuration space, but by merely changing 
the time-derivative of the weight-function into a divergence by 
Green’s transformation. Through this we get an insight into the 
(|uestion of the flow of the weight-function, and thus of electricity. 
I’he two equations 


(4") 


dt 




arc multiplied by pip and pfi respectively, and added Hence 


(39) 
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To carry out in exlenso tlie transforiuation of tlio. ri^lit.-Iiand 
we must remember the explicit form of our inaiiy-diiiuMisioiuil, iiou- 
Euclidean, Laplaciaii oi)erator: ^ 



By a small transformation we readily obtain 

(41) 




?ijs^ 


Tie right-hand side appears as the divergeuce of a many-ilinieiisioiial 
real vector, which is evidently to be interpreted as tli(‘. cHrrcnf (Ivusihj 
of the weight function in configuration space. E(] nation (11) is 
continuity equation of the weight-function. 

From it we can obtain the equation of conlinuity of clirfririty, and, 
indeed, a separate equation of this sort is valid for tlie c*]Larg(^ (leusity 
originating from each separate particle ”. Jjct us bx on tJie at-li 
particle, say. Let its “ charge ” be its mass and let its co¬ 
ordinate space be described by Cartesians y/„, for tli(‘. sake of 
simplicity. We denote the product of the dillercntijds eyf tlie ranaiiilay 
co-ordinates shortly by dx'. Over the latter, we iutcgra,te e(pia-tion 
(41), keeping Xg,, Za, fixed, As the result, all terms excnqyt t linM'. 
disappear from the right-hand side, and we obtain 



In this equation, div and grad have tlie usual threc-dimensiomil 
Euclidean meaning, and Za are to be interpret/cd a.s C/a,rl)esiaii 

co-ordinates of real space. Tlxe equation is the continuity (ujnation 
of that charge density which ‘‘originates froTu the at,h ]>arti(hd’. jf 
we form all the others in an analogous fashion, and add tlumi t.oge.th(u\ 
we obtain the total equation of continuity. Of (^ours(y, we must 
emphasize that the interpretation of the integrals on the right-ha,nd side 
as components of the current densityy is, as in all siudi cases, not 
absolutely compulsory, because a divergence-free ve(.‘,t()r could b(^ a<I(I<Hl 
thereto. 

To give an example, in the conservative one-electron problem, 
if i/f is given by 


^ Of. paper on Heisenberg’s theory, equation (31). The quantity there (kuioted 
by is our “ density function ” 'p{x) (e.gr. r^sin 0 in spherical poIarH). T is t he 

kinetic energy as function of the position co-ordinates and mimianta, the Htdlix at, T 
denoting differentiation with respect to a momentum. In equations (31) and (32), 
loc. cit., unfortunately by error the suffix k is used twice, once for the summation and 
then also as a representative suffix in the argument of tho functions. 
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(13) i/» !•"'* (r/., ^4 r‘iii'1 

/' 

\V('. !'(‘|. for 111!' rHrm)l il('iisilii J 

(IJ) 'I- . I''' 

W(‘ st‘(\ ;ui(l this is valid for coiisorvativo systems generally, tlia-t, 
if only a, siiigl(‘ proper vibration is excited, tlu^ current coin])()neiits 
(lisappisir and t he distribution of electricity is consta,ntjn time. Tlie 
lait(‘r is aJso iiniiM‘dialely evident from th(‘. fa,c.t tlmt i/fifi be(W)mes con¬ 
stant wit h respect to thet-inie. This is still tliecase even wlum severaJ 
lirojier vibrations a.re (‘xcitrcd, if they all belong to tlie sariie proper 
vaJiie. On tlie other hand, the current ihmsity tlien no long(U‘ needs 
to va.nish, but- tiuu’e may be present, and generally is, a. sUtlionanj 
current distribution. Since tlie one or the other occurs in the iinper- 
1>urbed norimd state at. any rate, we may in a. ci'rtain sense s))ea.lv of 
a. Murn to rlrctivshitic (iinl mtujmioi^laiio utonnc inodds. In tliis w'ay 
fh(‘ hiclv of ra,diation in tlu^ normal sta,te w'ould, indeed, lind a 
startingly simple ex])lana,tion. 

1 Jioi)e and beli(‘V(‘ that tJie present s|.at(mi(mt.s wall prove usid'nl 
in tho ('lucidation of th(^ magnetic jiroperties of a,toms and molecules, 
and further for explaining the How of electricity in solid bodies. 

M(‘anliim\ tlnun is no doubt a certain crudmiess in the use of a conir 
wa-ve function. If it. wmvunavoidable in principle, and not merely 
a facilitation of thi‘ calcnlatimi, this would mean that there aan 
in princi])i(‘ (iro wa.ve functions, wJiich must be used lofirllivr in order 
to obtahi information on the state of the system, TJiis somewliat 
nnacceptabh‘ inbavnce admits, 1 believe, of tlie very much mon‘. 
congimial interpretation that the state of the systimi is given by 
a. nad function a.nd its thne-derivative. Our inability to give more 
accurati' information aJiout this is intimately connected with the fa.ct 
tha,t, in t lu^ ]iair of i‘(|uat.ions (■!"), wn liave before us only tlie ,subsliMo 
extraordimirily convmiiiMit for the calculation, to be sure - for a reaJ, 
wave (vpiation of ])robaJ)ly the fourth, order, whicJi, .liowever, I Inwe 
not suc(*(‘edt*d in forming for the non-(?onservative case. 

Ziirich, Physical Institute of tlie University. 

(Rc(‘eiv(Hl June l!):i(i.) 



The Compton Eftect 

{Annalen der Phjsih ('!), vol. 8‘i, J927) 

It is well known th<at according to the wave tlieoiy of light all (■lia.tig(‘s 
in the frequemy and in the wme-tmmil can he, predicted hy means of 
very simple and general considerations with respcH-.t to \)lum\ without, 
going into any details of the process. 1 mean coiisidcu'ations of the 
following kind: 

Let the ay-plane be the surface of se])aratioii of t.wo media, with 
refractive indices n (for s>0) and n' (for c<0), and let a wavi' of light, 
with the phase 

2itv t- -{ax+^y + ")/:) 

_ c 

fall on it from the positive s-direction. If we assign tn tlu' ndracted 
wave the phase 

27tv' , 

c 

and stipulate that for 2 = 0 the phase dilleremui la'iwei'u thi' \va,V('s is 
to be mislanl, ix. independent of x, y, I, we obtain 

v' = V, n'a! =na, w'j8' = 

ie. Snell’s law of refraction. The reasoning is so gemu'al that, it, holds 
without alteration, e.y. for crystals, and is imnu'dia,i,('ly transr('i’a,hh‘ t,o 
the case of a moving surface of separation. A moixi detaihsl invest iga- 
tion of the electromagnetic process only becomes munissiiry if we are 
also concerned with the intensities (Fresnel’s fomiuhie of iT'ih^et.ion). 

If now we are right in supposing that in (h*. .HrogrK‘’s waves w(i 
have at our disposal a means (ranking on a level with wav(' opt ics) 
for mastering those processes which have ]»reviously be('u thought of 
exclusively as motions of corpuscles, it is to be e.xpected, nay, (wen 
demanded, that we should be able, by means of quite simple ])has(! 
considerations of the kind mentioned above, to explain tlus coimecition 
between the changes in direction and frequency of the ether wave 
which occur in the Compton effect and the change of velocity of the 
electron. For according to de Broglie’s idea the latter also can be 
described as the change of direction and frequency of a wave, namely, 

m 
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of a (1(‘ Eroifli(' wav(\ A inoro clctailod iiiAVsti^aiion of tlic \viiv(', 
nH‘cliani(‘s (^f process, suck as W. Cordon ^ Inis rcciMitlv^ carried 
out witli coiupl(‘tt‘ siKH'css, is unnecessary, exc.ej)t for ike (k'tennination 
of tli(‘ iiiteusili(ss. As this is rather lengthy and involvaHl, tk(‘. siiu])le 
intuitiv(^ tn'atinent IxOow, which #jjiv(‘s <‘V<uytliiug hui the 

inttMisity, may Ix' W('leonie. 

We sta,rt from a. nssult of c.la.ssi(‘al opii(\s. ‘‘ If in a tra,nsparent, 
homo,ii:<‘mM)us, ainl isotroj>i(‘ nuxliuni, the refract-iv(‘. imh'.x of w]ii(‘li 
(lejxaals on t lu' <l(‘nsity, a. ray of liii^lit of wa,v('.den^t'h A c.ross(ss a, wa.ve. 
of eomj)ri‘ssion (sound wa,V(‘) of wav(‘-lenfTth A, then (a,s I.. Brillouin 
has shown by ])ur(‘ly classical reasoninj^) tlu' ray of li^dit. is in part 
n\irularly ndhu-tt'd from t in* phuu's of th(^ sound \va.vt\ provid(‘d that 
t.h(‘ t wo waAa'-hai^i^t hs a,nd the iflancini? anj^h' 0 nw c.onm^cied by lh‘a,ejr\s 
nhitioii (w(*ll known in the theory of X-ray r(dh'c.t.ion) 

(1) 2Asinf;~-A 

for //r.s7-ord('r re{l(‘ction ( A, not kX). This a,p])i’oxinnit ion holds 
trood, provid(*d w<‘ can n^^anl tln^. V(‘hxaty of held- a-s v(mt ,i»;r(xit com- 
panxl to th(‘ V(‘locity of sound, Mon‘ accuraddy, tin' circumst-aiuci's 
ai*(‘ th(‘ same as in the ca.s(^ of a nhovliuj mirror : lh(‘ a-n,ufl(‘ of r(dli‘chion 
is not (wactly (xpnd to th(‘ a.n^l<‘ of incidence, th(‘ ray of lieht und(M’^o(*s 
a, l)o])ph*r (iisj)hic(‘m(‘nt, and (‘({nation (1) also must h(‘. correch(‘d a,s 
in the case of a taov'nK} c.rvsta.1." 

Th(‘S(‘ s(‘nt(‘nc(‘s are taken from a.n ('a.rli(‘r ])a,p('r,*^ in which it. is 
satisfactorily prov(‘(l that Erillouin’s r(‘sult can also Ix^ ohtaimxl on 
th(‘ hyp(dh(‘sis that excka.n^u‘s of energy a.n(l niom(‘ntum h(‘tw(‘(*n the 
two waves j)r(x*e(‘d by (pianta. At. tha.t tina* W(‘ W(‘r(‘, a.ll of the- 
opinion that our whole interpret.a,tion of Na.t.ur(‘ must ultima,t.(‘ly r(‘st. 
on such ({tniidum hala.nc(‘s, and W(^ r<*joic.(‘d wh(‘n(*.V(M- a. trustworthy 
(dassica.l result could he t-ransfern'd from t.ln^ old founda,t.ion t-o th(‘. 
n(‘w without any t.roul)l(‘. Now we a,r(^ ,^oin,i^ in t,h(‘. r(W(‘.rs(‘ din'ction, 
so to speak. \V(‘ show t.ha,t the wav(* m(‘cha.nics ca,n pr()vi(l(^ for the 
(\)m|)tou r(‘la,t.ionshi|)s an iid(‘r|)r(‘t.a.l.ion which is ch)S(‘ly rehidxl l.o 
1.h(‘ a,bov(‘-meidion(‘d nssult. of Brillouiji’s, and which is just as simpl(‘. 
as t he (jua,nt um consid(‘rations of mom(mt.um-(‘n(‘rey. 

A plaii(‘, sin(‘ wa.v(‘ 

(2) .//-d/rb' ""V I ft. I 

when^ a- -t--I-■ -1, Vq 

(/>/„- nsst-mass of the electron, A - - Plamdc’s consta,nt, c- velocity 

of li^ht) 

* VV. ({onion, yjwhr. f. Phi/s. K), p. 117, 1020. Hcmt Cordon kindly I(‘t. nx^ sre 
1h(* innnnstTipt of hin paper, and luMieo 1 was l(‘d to tlu^ following simple way of 
looking at t.h(‘ matter, whieli is, in a nntshell, the basis of H(xt Cordon’s own 
treatment. 

■“ L. IballoTiin, d wn d. 7%.s’. 17, p. H8, 11)28. 

* iC, tSehrodinger, PhyMk. Ztachr. 25, p. 81), 1024. 
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for space with no field, is a solution of tlu*. r(‘l;iti\'ist ir 
equation which has recently been prcqiosed on niiiiiy sidc^sd 


,, 1 y 'iTrVo -1 

V->A-:2^- > <A = »- 


*//-WJIV(‘ 


According to do Broglie, the above solution ])i‘long.s to n.n (d<‘ciron 
moving with energy hv in the direction a, y. ll(‘nc(‘ wt‘ in, 

a well-known way that 

hv hV- IV o ■ * o" 

---, fx, —— - , p, . y, 

G G C ^ V ^ 


is the four-vector “ energy-momenturn ’’ of tin' corresponding (‘l(‘(‘i.ron. 
From the wave standpoint we will call it tin* f<)iir-v(‘ct-or " propagsi- 
tion”, and we shall a])ply this ex])ression to the c^oeHich'uts of c/, j\ 
-?/, -s, in the phase (dropping tlie fa,c.tor of a (‘o)Hj)l(‘lclf/ 

arbitrarf/ 2)lane sine wave^ bo it a e/r-wave, an (‘tlun- \vn.v(‘, or any oiln‘r. 
“Propagation’’ is therefore a purely wavi'-kiniMuatical id(‘a,; ils 
components arc 

,ov h j. _ ha _ hj^ hy 

\ ) requency, length’ wavelength.’ wav(‘haigth’ 


where a, jS, y arc the direction cosines of the normal to ilie, wa.v<*. 
For an ether wave these quantities coincide with, tlu‘ (]ua,ntnni Iheory 
values of energy and momentum. These refcrencc‘s to cpiantiim 
magnitudes, however, are only for the ])urpose of maldng it sub¬ 
sequently easier to identify our results with (Jom])toirs : wo shall work 
with the purely wave-kinematic idea of ])ro])agalion (‘1). Hy the 
vector propagation, wo mean, of course, the proj(‘ction in s})a,ee, 
i.e. the vector (3) with the first comjKmont omitted. 

According to the hypothesis of wave media,ni(*s, which up to now 
has always proved trustworthy, it is not the i/;-l‘imetion itsdi' bid. Ilie 
square of its absolute value that is given a ])hysic.a,l nKaming, namely, 
density of electricity.^ A single ^-wavo of type (2) thend'ore ]>roduces 
a density distribution which is constant both in, sjiaci' and time. If, 
however, we superpose two such wavcvS, the consta.nts of tlu‘. s(‘e.on<l 
being v\ a\ P', y', we easily see that a “ wave ol: d(‘etriea.l (hmsity 
arises from their combination, with a pro{)a.gatiori v<‘dor which is 
the vector difference of the propagation viictors of tln^ t.wo c.onsiituent 
waves. If we denote the latter vectors syinbolicallv liy A, A \ iluit 
of the density wave is ^ 

(4) D^A-A\ 


Now it is this density wave that takes the place of the. sound wavi* of 


I- 0. Klein, Ztschr. f. Phyfi. 37, p. 896, 1926; K. Sclin'idinger, A foi. d. Phys, Si, 
p. 109, 1920; V. Fook, Ztschr. f. Phys. 38, p. 242, 1920 ; Tlu do .DoiidtM: and jl. van 
den Dungen, Comp, rend., July 5, 1926; L. do Broglie, CorwpL ravd., July 20, 1920 ; 
J. Kudar, Ann. d. Phys. 81, p. 032, 1926; W. Gordon, he. cU. 

2 The relativistic refinement of this statement (W. Gordon, loc. cU.) dot‘,s not 
affect our case at all. 

® The sign is of small importance, as changing it merely causes the i^-w'aves to 
change places. 
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Erilloniirs pajH^r, If we assinno that a wave is rofloctod from 
it as from a. movinii; mirror, subject, liowcv'er, to fulfilment of lira^g's 
la,w, tluMi, as we sliall show, our four waves, namely, the two i/r-waves 
J and A' and ihi* inchhnt and reflected litrht waves, staaid exactly 
in the Compton ri‘hitiouship. Tlui diHenMict^ l)(dw(‘eu this ca,se and 
Erillouitrs case of n^ilec.tiou from a soiiml wave is qua-iititative only, 
ina.smuch as t lH‘ vehxrity of our (hmsit-y wave D is not in, ^i^c'.mu’al small 
c.ompaiHMl with th(‘ velocity of 
li,j^ht.; on the contrary, arbi¬ 
trary va1u(‘s up to the vt‘locity 
of li,^dit may occur (but, as is 
(‘asily vcM’ifled, n<‘V(‘r i»r(‘at(‘r 
tlnin the vi‘locity of li,i;ht»). 

'I^he proof of our ass(‘rlion 
is I'asily produci'd. In fa.C‘.t w(‘ 
do not iH'ally rex^uin; tn in¬ 
vest itrati^ ri‘tl(‘ct ion at. a. uioi'iiuj 
mirror. As all tln^ four wav(‘s, 
and of cours(‘ tluhr propa.,jj;a.- 
tion vectors also, a.r('. inva,riant 
with respect to Lonnitz tra.ns- 

formation, we can brin^ th(‘. t’m. i. 

(hmsitv wav(‘. to r(\st bv m(‘a.ns 



of sucli a, transformation. Tln^ first comj)on(mt (th(‘. tinu' com|)on(Mit) 
of its propa.^ation v<'ct.or tluni vanislu^s. Monrovia*, tlH‘. fnapunuy 
(arnl wav(‘ hm^th) of t1u‘. li^ht wave an^ 'Hol c*ha.iyi>;(‘d durin^i*; th(‘. 
H'th'ction in this cas(‘, tln‘, t.iine c.ompommt of /Vx |)ropa,jj;a,tion 
vector nanains una.lt{a’(‘d on nth'ction. Fina.lly, lh*a<i;^'s rt'lationship 
holds (‘xa,ctly in the form (1), if A dejiot(\s the wa.v(‘. haij^t-h of th(‘, 
lii^ht. wa,V(\ A that of th(‘- (haisity wav(‘, a.nd 0 t-he .ujlanciufj; anijjle. It 
(‘an b(‘ put in th(‘ form 



h 

A’ 


which is illustrat(‘d in tin* a,c.c.ompanyin^ li,mir(‘. (Fi.^. I), in which t.lie 
(Mjua.lit.y of tin*. an.ii;les of inchhaico and n^lhwiion is a,Iso ta,lc(ai into 
account. 

Kijuation (5) tluaudore e.x})ress(\s th(‘. fa(*.t that. th.(‘. t.bnx'-vector of 
tin* inchhait liji;h.t wave a,n.d the t-hnn^-vex'-tor of D a.r(* to^c'tlna* e(]ua,l 
to tln^ thrt‘(‘-ve(t.or of the r(‘.tle(*t(Hl light wav(^ IVlon'.over, ac(‘.()r(ii,ng 
to what ha.s l)een sa.id above, a similar ntationshi]) liolds for the time 
coni])oruaits a.lso ; for /J, the time c.omponent is zero, and for tin*, light 
wave* it is unaltered on rcthvtion. if we call tlie ■|)ro])agation fonr- 
V(*(t()rs for tin*, iinadt'ut and r(*flect(*d light waves L a.nd // respect¬ 
ively, W(‘ can sum u]) all this in the single foiir-v(ictt>r equation ^ 

((>) ij+Zi—//, 


^ '.rhti of ,/) ill ((q is of .small im])ortaiic(% as (^hanging it merely cfausoM tho 
light waves to (thango places. 
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which, must now hold for an arbitrary four-diinciisional system of 
co-ordinates. Combined with (4), this equation gives 

(7) 

If we bear in mind the significance of the com])()uo.nts of L, 1/ from 
the light quantum point of view, and of those of A, A' a(uu)rding 
to de Broglie’s correlation of ^-wavcvS and clec‘.trons, (K|nation (7) 
agrees exactly with the statement of Gomj)ton’s energy-momentum 
theory of the Compton effect. 

It is quite interesting to notice the complete mdprocilij betwtHni the 
^-waves on the one hand and the light waves on the other. The 
phenomenon may equally well be regarded as a Bragg’s n^ieediion of 
a «/f-wave at the system of interfereme frmges ])i*oduc(^d by two light 



waves crossing one another. In the special system of (‘.o-ordiuates 
used above, this system is at rest and is id(mti(‘al with 0, Wiener’s 
system of stationary light waves. The relationHhi])H (4) and ((») 
express the fact that the system of interference fringi^s and tlui density 
wave coincide, both having the pro])agation vcH^tor 1), The Hpet‘ial 
system of co-ordinates is just the one wliich W. Pauli ^ formerly found 
the most convenient for the investigation of the Compton ofleet. 

Fig. 2 is an attempt to represent the relationships between the 
four wave fronts penetrating through each other and the common 
stationary wave (in dotted lines) in the special space-time system.* 
To avoid confusing the diagram, the two light wave fronts are drawn 

^ W. Pauli, jim., Ztschr,f, Phys. 18, p. 272, 1023, 

® Note added to the English edition; 

Professor Ehrenfest has drawn my attention to the fact that unfortunately Fig. 2 
is wrong. The pair of waves (.4, A') ought to be equal to (L^ L) in respect, 
in wave length and direction also—the wave normal of A' being parallel to that of A 
and the wave normal of A to that of 
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in the left half only, and the two ^-wave fronts in the right half only. 
The arrows are normal to the wave fronts and indicate tlieir directions 
of propagation. Their length has no meaning. The reader should 
imagine them pushed together into the middle of the figure by parallel 
translation, so that the feathers of U and A' and the heads of L and 
A all coincide in one point. It is easily deduced from the figure that 
Bragg’s equation (1) holds for either pair of waves (L, U) and {A, A'), 
if we regard the stationary wave as the crystal ”. We may therefore 
say^: 

The direction andfrcqueyicy laws of the Compton effect are completely 
equivalent to the statement that the pair of light waves and the pair of 
ils-waves concerned stand in the Bragg relationship for reflection of the 
first order (generalised for a moving crystal) to one and the same “ space 
lattice llie space lattice considered can at the outset have an arbitrary 
position and an arbitrary distance between the plane layers, and a velocity 
of translation less than that of light but otherwise arbitrary. 

I should now like to deal with one objection to the principle of the 
method. It might be said : yes, but in the Compton effect the original 
data are one light wave, and one electron moving in a s])ocified way, 
i.e. one ^-wave, as wo say : now wherever does the second- suitably 
chosen ^-wave come from, which, together with the given one, is to 
form a suitable ‘‘ Bragg’s mirror ” for the given light wave ? The 
re])ly is that such sim]de considerations of phase as wo have employed 
here are of course absolutely inadequate for the answering of such 
questions. By means of these simple considerations we investigate 
the Compton phenomenon in a steady stale, so to speak, in which the 
primary wave of one kind is continually transformed into a secondary 
wave by reflection at the system of interference fringes of the other 
kind, and vice versa. This is just how we ])roceed in analogous dis¬ 
cussions in optics, even when we study the subject much more accurately 
by means of a detailed theory. There also we do not in general study 
the first a])poarance, e.g. of a reflected and a refracted wave at the 
head of the primary wave train, but we make an assum'ption not merely 
for the incident wave alone but likewise for all the other waves whose 
a])pearance can be foreseen; and by this assumption we seek to 
represent a stationary state which will satisfy all the conditions of the 
problem. 

Zurich, Physical Institute of the University, 

(Received November 30, 1926.) 







The Energy-Momentum Theorem for 
Material Waves 


{AnmJen der Physih (4), vol. 82, I!)27) 

The Hamiltonian principle, from which the exact, n^ativi.st i(! ditferent ial 
equation for de Broglie’s waves csui b(' obtaiiUMl,' appears to justify 
completely the hopes which I had set iqxui an intimate l)lending 
together of wave mechanics and classical (ilectrodynainics." If to the. 
integrand (the “ Lagrangian function ”) we add - iS'K tin* widl- 
known Lagrangian function of the clectromagmdic field whi'ii no 
charges are present, then by varying the potentials as widl as the 
^-function we obtain simultaneously the four wave ('(piations for the 
former with the components of the four-current on the right-hand 
sides, ie. the complete electrodynamics. This is due to the fact., 
first noticed by Gordon, be. cit., that diftsrentiation of the Lagrangian 
function for de Broglie’s waves with respect to a eom|)on(mt of potential 
gives the corresponding component of th(* four-(nirrent. A most, 
important further result is the cnergy-mmMiim timomn for the whohi 
field, from which the contribution of the charges, ie. of the ^-fiimition, 
to the energy-momentum tensor may easily be deduc(>d. It is (juite 
clear to me that all this must somehow be included in the very gimeral 
theories proposed by 0. Klein ® and do Bonder.* It does not setnu 
superfluous, however, to set forth these connections in as simjile a 
form as possible without referring to the theory of gravitation or the 
interesting fifth dimension, especially if we bear in mind the very 
considerable gulf which still yawns between experiment and this 
beautiful and self-contained theory of the field (see the end of this 
paper). 

_ We apply the wave equation and Hamilton’s principle in the form 
given by Gordon {be. cit.). The former (always summing from 1 to 
4 for indices which occur twice) is as follows: 

1 0. Klein, Zttek. f. Phye. 37, p. 896,1926; V. Fook, tW. 88, p. 242,1926! J. 
Kudar, Mn. d. Phys. 81, p. 682,1926: W. Gordon, Ztsdhr. f. PIm, 40, p. 117, 1926 . 

» Am. d. Phyi. 79, p. 764, 1926 (p. 60 above). 

• Loc. dt, 

* Th. de Bonder and H. van den Buagea, ml, Jdy 6,1926. 
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jj, a^a, 3'3=a:, ?/, 2 ; 




27Te 


/ie 


JbO 


Ci) 


2_47rWr)2 

A, - - - - -• 


are tlie potontiak ; h, the familiar universal constants ; 

-1. It must s])ecially be cm])hasi 2 ed that the relationship to 
a(*tual reality is not obliterated by the introduction of four-vectors 
with an imaginary fourth component. TJiis procedure is merely a 
formal d(^vi(‘e of cahuilation, used in order that we may not be obliged 
to insert the fourth term s])ecially in all four-sums on account of its 
<iiiT<‘n‘ut sign. The ])assage to the conjugate complex quantity there¬ 
fore only a.1h‘cts i wluui it occurs explicitly, and the i/f-function. 

According to (ilordon {he., cit.), (1) can be derived from a four- 
dimc'iisioiial iJamiltonian integral with the (real) Lagrangian function 

(:$)' L,ii = (i//,. + 


where tlu^ ])ar denotes the conjugate c()m])lex quantity, and wc have 
])ut for brevity 








Tin* ind<*x a musf, th(‘refore take eitect after the l)ar (see abov('.). In 
th(^ formation of tin*, variational derivative's, i/j a,nd f are to be varied 
independvntUj^ as (ilordon has olyserved. It is easy to see that this 
(dome's to tin* same Ihing as varying th(^ real a,ud imaginary ])arts of «/r 
independ('ntly (which would really be the rational procedure). Hence 
one of ihe, variational derivatives is 


(r>) 


r) / dLft^ dL}n /A 


which is i<lentical with (1) ; the other gives nothing now. 
ing (5) by fi, wo easily obtain 


By multiply- 


m 


d 

dXa 





the latter eauality follows from the fact that homogeneous and 
of the first aegreo in the five quantities The right-hand side is 

unaltered by passage to the conjugate complex quantities ; and hence 
by subtraction 





0m 
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This, according to 
We notice that 

( 8 ) 


Gordon, is the equation of voniinnitq for electricitq. 





We define the four-current as follows, 


(9) 



where A is a universal real constant to be <^lios(ni later. By th<‘. 
quantities Sa we mean the four quantities whi(‘h in L()r(*ut//s tlieory 
were given by 

(10) 5i, 52,^3 


We now extend our Lagrangian function {*)) in such a way that by 
varying the quantities in it we obtain (as is ])()ssiblo, in consiMjueiuus 
of (9)) the laws of the electromagnetic field. W(‘ ]>ut 


( 11 ) 

where for brevity 

( 12 ) 

From (2) and familia 
following meanings: 




(13) 


j* 2776 .rr 

fu- 

. _2irer, 


/sj 


<dXa 


dcjyp ^ d<j>a^ 
'dXa 


wo see that the quaJit.iiicH, 

27T6 

f 2776... 

At- - 

2776 ^ 

Jn- 


wtere (S, § represent the field in the customary units, 
function we now take 


(14) L^T^+L,., 

and obtain in a familiar way 


(16) 

by varying 


8/»i3 ^ ^ 

dxa’‘d<f^ ~X 

If the constant A is given the value 


A 



As Ijagrniigiau 


the equations (16) represent the so-called second quartet of the MaxmU- 
Lorentz equations, while 'Qxefrst quartet is identically satisfied by (12). 

Using (12) and Maxwell’s subsidiary condition the equa* 

tions (15) become the wave equations fpy the 
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From (15') (together with Maxwell’s subsidiary condition), it is 
now easy to verify that 

/■I ^ 

tio; - 

where 

(17) 

is Maxwell’s well-known stress-energy-momcntum-tensor (apart from 
a universal constant). In Lorentz’s work the right-hand side of (16) 
means the energy or momentum abstracted from the electrons by the 
forces of the held. Jn virtue of (9) and the i/f-wave-cquation (5), the 
right-hand side of (16) may likewise bo represented as th(‘. divergence 
of a tensor, namely, of the energy-momentiim-tensor of the charge (or 
of the matter ”). In the first place, we have 

(\R\ _ __ dLjn ^ ^ 

where the latter equation follows from the fact that the four-current 
is free of sources (from equations (7) and (8)). Further, wo note that 


d(f)„ dLffi 






‘^Tjm dxjl.r^ 
dXp d<p^ ?j\' 


Hiiiei! by (-1), however, 


ete.. 


it is possible to transform the last two terms in (19) as is done in 
iut,(^gration by y)arts ; after this transformation four terms cancel, on 
ac(‘.ount of (5), and we obtain 

We subtract this from equation (18), and wo have 

' fpff^cr ^ (T jL± 


where we introduce the energy-tensor of the charges or of the “ mcMer ” 
(23) 
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From (16) and (22) we obtain 
(24) **^ 

for the combined laws of conservation of energy and niomentmn for 
the electromagnetic field and de Broglie’s wave-field taketi tog(‘t lu^r. 

Calculation shows that the tensor is symmelrimL We easily 
find the explicit expression 

I^K\ /~ 

or the following one, which is more closely related to the form of 
given in (3), 

In contradistinction to the Laue scalar (diagonal sum) 
does not vanish. We easily obtain 

(26) /S,,= -2(X„ + AV^). 

The complete tensor can also be represented by means of the com[)lote 
Lagrangian function in the following way, well known from similar 
cases : 

(t +/? 

.. + /0fA dx, + 

(27) ] \dxj ^\dXpJ 

dJj . dlj , 5 r 

This is analogous to the representation of the Hamiltonian function 
by means of the Lagrangian function in point mechanics. 

It should be remembered that our tensor components 8f,„. and Tp„ 
have the physical dimensions cm.-^. Before being applied they must 
be multiplied by the constant 

W 

327rV’ 

which is of the dimensions of the square of a charge, in order that thw 
may physically represent energy, momentum, and stress, (iV,B. 
Other defects in the dimensions are to be rectified, as is known, by 
means of powers of o.) 


If we now ask ourselves whether this self-contained theory of the 
field—apart from the provisional neglect of the electronic spin— 
corresponds to 'reality in Ihe way we had prevtorky loped for iBpom 
,%eories,, the ,must, be,ISk# 


us*™*: 
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that wc have not to insert in the wave equation (1) those potentials 
wliich result from the potential equations (15') with the four-current 
(9). On the contrary, we know that in the case of the H-atom we 
have to substitute the given potentials of the nucleus and of possible 
external electromagnetic fields for the in (1), and solve the 
<H|uation for ip. The distribution of current produced by this ip is 
then cakuilated from (9), and from the distribution the ])otentials 
])roduc.ed by it are found by (15'). By adding the latter to the 
])ot(ntials given in advance, we obtain those potentials which define 
tlxe (^xt(irnal acition of the atom as a whole. We thus obtain (with a 
suitable normalisation of ip, for which, it must be admitted, a ])roof 
by the tlieory of the fiehl is also wanting) the neutralisalion of the 
mi<*lear (diarge at greater distances on the one hand, and on the other 
liand the radiation. With reference to the attem])t, which it woxdd 
now be natural to make, to substitute these newly found potentials 
in (‘quation (1), and thus to calculate a “ second a])proximationit 
is to be remarked that we must not on any account proceed in this 
way with the neatralisation potential, as it would conipletdy alter the 
values of the terms, and hence would make many more stages of 
a]>])roximation necessary. These, even if the process converges at 
all, certainly do not lead to the correct hydrogen terms, much less 
(in th(‘ ease of mielear charge 2) to the h(hum atom terms. On the 
contrary, \V{\ should very probably obtain the required radiation cor- 
rretum ^ by (healing with the radiation potentials in the way described, 
if we suppose that one pro])er vibration is strongly excited but all the 
otluu’s only very feebly. 

Hence there is something which intrudes into the self-contained 
system of fi<‘ld e(|uations in a ])ecuUar way. This is not yet fully 
intelligible at present, but it nuust be considered in connection with 
the two following facts : 

1. The ex<hang(^ of energy and momentum between the el(‘-ctro- 
magneti<^ field and “ mattc^r ” (Iocs not in reality tak(^, place continuously 
as the ex])ression (24) in terms of the field would load us to believe!. 

2. In Jiorentxi’s t}uH)ry also we have to substitute in the first 
instance only the fields of the other elecjtrons in the equations of motion 
of the single electron, and not its own individual field. The reaction 
of the latter has already been almost entirely taken account of as 
electromagnetic mass, in setting up the equations of motion. The 
corresponaing term in equation (1) is the term with h^. The reaction 
of radiation results in a second approximation from the reaction of 
the electron’s own field in Lorentaj’s theory also. 

The question whether the solution of the difficulty is really to be 
found omy in the purely statistical interpretation of the field theory 
which has been proposed in several quarters ® must for the present 
be left unsettled. Personally I no longer regard this interpretation 

* Of, Afm. 4, Phm. 81, p 129 ^ «eg., 1926 (p. 116 e« 

» M. 33onv P* WB, 192Q; 40, p. 167, 1926; P. A. M. 

Prm Moif. Boe*, A, 11% p» 661, 1926; md W» Gordon, loo- oit. 





I'hc Exchange of Energy according to 
Wave Mechanics 


{Annah’n <hr Phyifik (4), vol, 83,1927) 

A HKiUKS of wliicli have appeared in this journal ^ forms the 
startiiijj-point of the present note. Here, in fact, we shall apply the 
w(rt«.//-(linu'nsional form of “ wave mechanics ” to wliich these papers 
are, almost e.xchisively devoted, and whicli can be brought into coin¬ 
cidence witli the Ileisenberg-Dirao ((uantum mechanics, instead of 
tiiat /o«r- (or u('cor(Iing to 0. Klein dimensional form,*^ which 
corresponds t.o dti Broglie’s original concef)tion and ])ossibly strikes 
more closely at the root of the matter, but which is meanwhile only 
prosp(‘ctive in (character, beca>i.se we do not yet understand how to 
formulate the problem for more than one electron by means of it. I 
must ask leave, to develop afnssh here some, important matters which 
have, previously been expoundc'd by others (Heisenberg, Dirac, Jordan). 
Kor I should likt^ to remain intelligible to those even who have not yet 
made, trhem,selves familiar with the use of the now number-systems 
(matrices, f/-numb(!rs) (!m|)loycd by those writers.® 


§ 1. The Method of Variation of Constants ® 

More, general methods,'’ which are far superior for many purposes, 
have Kinc(! been given for tlin triMitinent of the j)erturbation problem 

* “QuiiiitiHatiiHi UK a I’rebh'ni of J’ropor Valww”, J?artfl I.-IV. above; honco- 
forth rt'forroil to as Q. I.-IV. 

‘ 0. Klein, ZtHt'hr. l. Phyit. 37, p. 8i)5, 1920; W. Gordon, ibid. 40, p. 117, 1920 ; 
Q. IV. j). 117 alwvo j ft. Heliriidingcr, Am, d. Php. 82, pp. 124 and 130 above, oto. 

• Tlio (lilHoultios whioh arc very gwwrally cxporioncod may bo oompared with 
tho following. If nomuono, (.g., in a looturu, bogan by expounding the old aotion-at- 
a-diatanoe theory of eleotricitv in (iortosian oo-ordinatoB, and then introduced vector 
analysis for tho first time while passing to Maxwell’s theory, the listener would have 

? ;reat difficulty in distinguishing between the physically new matter and the new 
'am. (Similarly, e,a., in 1’. A. M. Dirac’s paper, Proe. May. Soe., A, 14, j). 260, § 8, 
one may easily overlook tho fact that here a quite new physioal hypothesis has just 
been introduced, namely, a " sucoessive ” or “ double ’* application of the process 
whioh Heisenberg calls “ passage to matrices ” and Dirac passage to g-numoers ”, 
and which 1 caU " passs«e to wave-mechanics ”.) 

* P. A. M. Dbao, Proa. %. floe., A 112, p. 674,1826. 

• Of. eqie^ U, Bom, Phye. 40, p. 172,1826. 

W 
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solved in Q. HI. (§§ 1 and 2). We consider a conservative system ; 
let its wave equation (Q. IV., equation (4'')) 

(1) vV--jV^-¥^=o 

Lave the normalised proper solutions 

2jnm 

( 2 ) h 

where if/i; depends only on the co-ordinates of the system."* i///. tlu^refoiui 
satisfies the equation 

(3) 

in which the time does not appear. Tlic gcmeral solution of (I) is 

2inl‘ht 

(4) ?/r = Sc^:*/fX.C A , 


where the c*’s are arbitrary constants, complex in ^^emu-al, wliicli, w(^ 
call the amplitudes. (The squares of their absolute values vv<^ ejiU for 
short the squares of the amplitudes.) 

We now bring into play a small perturbation, constant with resjaudi 
to time, by replacing V in (1) by F + r, where r is a small function of 
the co-ordinates only. We again attempt to mak(^ (1) satisfy the 
equation perturbed in this way, by regarding the a,mplitudes as 
slowly varying functions of the time. By substituting (1) in the. 
(perturbed) equation (1) and bearing (3) in mind, we obtain 


(5) 


Q„2 2ni?Jkt 2ir(7'; 


for this functional dependence on the tiine. As ne(‘.essary and sufli- 
cient condition for the vanishing of the left-hand sid(% wei V.mploy the. 
condition that it should be orthogonal to every fmie.tion of th(‘. couIpl(‘te 
orthogonal system i/fi. We thus obtain the infinite s(‘.t of eejuations 


( 6 ) 

where 


. 27ri^ 


(7) 






The equations (6) take everything into account. 

If now all the proper value differences are large compared with 
the ‘‘ elements of the matrix of perturbation ” €k, each (ki^l) can 
be taken as approximately constant throughout ihe period of the 
exponential factor standing beside it; thus aU these terms produce 
only small oscillatory perturbations in c^. It is only for the sum- 


of w eo-criinateB; in &tim to toMto* 
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tonn ir l that tluH does uof, liold, becauso tlion tho oxpoiimtial factor 
IxHuauoH unity. Apart from thcHO small perturbations, wc therefore 
liave 


( 8 ) 




27ri 

a"""'’ 


Ci-Ci^a 


iiTrif/it 


Ileiuu^ tlu^ nhsoluiv tmlues of the amplitudes rcmiain altogetlu^r 
nnchauf^etl (tt) this approximation), but their phases undergo secular 
nlte.raiions {whi(‘h can also 1)(> interpreted as perlurhations of proper 
values ; cf. Q. III.). 

If, on the contrary, proper value*. dilTerencevs which, are comparable*, 
with, or evem small compare*d to, the perturbation (|nantiti(‘.s 
oeuiur in tins unperturbed problcnn, then tlm amj)litiul(\s e)f all those^ 
proper vibrations which belong to such a group of neighbouring 
pre)p(*r value's are coupled togethe^r by the eejuations ((>), even in the*, 
approximation h,ithe‘.rto considere*d, in such a way that only t-lie*. sum 
of the se|uares of the amplitude's remains constant, instead of, a.s before*, 
the^ sejuare e)f a single*, amplitude. \Vc see this a.s follows. Wo sliall 
c.onsieier in parthudar the case of an a-folel proper valuer Jjet c/ be*, 
the* amplitude of a corre^sponding proper vibration. On the riglit.- 
iiand side of ((>) a exfxmemtials then be*,come ex|ual to unity, and a 
se'cidar terms remain, in the approxiinatiem considen'd, namc'ly, just 
those* amplitude's wliich Ix'long to the proper value in e[ue‘stion. The 
same happe'ns in all the a e<(unt.ions ((>) in wliich, one*, of th(\se ampli- 
t.ude*s occ-urs on the* left-hand sieh*. We. thus eibta-in for the dedxuanina- 
tion of tlu‘se*. amplitudes the finite and self-contained system e>f 
etjuatiems 


(b) 


. , ,, , 


whe^re for simplie'ity we have numbered the a amplituelees in (jiu'stion 
from I to a, Aeajordiugly, in general an exediange takers places between 
the amplitu(h*s beltinging to one ami tlio same proper valuer ajid in 
the approximation conside‘red *with such amplitude's only, if wo 
multiply (9) by tho <',onjugate coinjdox (piantity take tho real 
parts, ixiid sum for all values of tho right-lmnd side vanishes (on 
account of the symmetry of tho i,€. 


(10) X 0 / 01 *“-const. 

is an integral of (9). Apart from this, the equations are of course 
very easy to integrate, since the are constant, We are led 
precisely to the transformation to principal axes given in Q. IIL, 
pp. 734. The solution is identical with what were there called the 
^‘perturbed solution of »ero approximation*^ and the **perturbed 
proper imlues of the first approximation *\ 
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§ 2. The Explanation according to Wave Mechanics of the 
Quantum Exchange of Energy 

The very simple state of affairs wliicli has just betui described now 
provides, as Heisenberg ^ and Jordan - have nunarktHl, the explanation 
according to wave mechanics of the fact which can (juiti^ wadi be 
characterised as the empirical basis of the (|uantuin th(u>r\\ luinudy, 
that physical systems apparently influence ea,ch othtu' only when 
they agree in respect of a difference of level ”, or nearly so ; and 
that the influence is always exerted on the four critical Ii»vels only, 
and, moreover, always in such a W'ay that one of the t.w’o systtuus is 
raised to its higher level at the expense of the other, w^luidi luidtu’goes 
an “ equivalent ” opposite displacement. 

Thus, if we have two systems with the wave eqiuiiaons 

(11) Vi¥-^Vi,^-^JV=o 
(proper functions for A/.) 

and 

(12) 

(proper functions <j>i for F{) 

and imagine them united into one system (“ witli va-nisliing coupling ”), 
the wave equation of the latter will, as is eavsily s(^en, Ixi 

(13) (Vi‘‘+v.^)^r-?jVi+i^.)'i'‘-^ft u. 

with the proper functions for the proper va-lues A/,. \ Fi. Ltd. us 
now add a small coupling term r to Fj -i- Fy, as in § 1. It will then la* 
a question of whether or not the imagined coml>ina,tion has caustal 
new degenerations, or approximate degenerations (Ac. Tnult.i[)I(^ proptu’ 
values, or proper values close together), to a])pear. if this does not 
happen, i.e. if all the proper values Bk-{' 'Fi ditfor suiruhmt.ly, tlu^ tw^o 
systems do not influence each other in the first a]>[)roxiina.tion, that 
considered in § 1. If, however, new degenerations oc-cur in (Li), a, 
secular exchange of amplitudes takes place. 

For example, let 

(1 ^) Bk+Bkf + jFI 

for four special values h, h\ I, V (this just means that the t.W''o systems 
agree in respect of the proper value diilorencc Bk-Bk'- Fi--Fr), 
Then the two proper functions 

(IS) and i/jk^i 

correspond to the proper value (14). If their amplitudes are Cj, 

^ W. HeiBenberg, Ztschr.f. Fhys. 38, p. 411, 1920 ; 40, p, 501, 1920. 

® P. Jordan, ibid, 40, p. 061, 1927. 
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a,u i'xcliaugo will lake })la(jc hefcwoen thoni in accordance with the 
otjuatious 

• tjTT }j y I. 

^*2 ~ (<^ 12^1 + ^ 22 ^‘ 2 )j 

w'horc tlu* constants €, 7 . are defined by a])pTopriatc application of 
e(|uation 7, § 1 . 

l^lvidinitly we now have to interj)ret, G,g., an increase in the ampli- 
t-iule (‘orn'Sjjonding to <///;(/>/ at the expense of the other one, in the 
double sense that just as in the one system tlic aniplitude of increases 
at the expense of ihat of so in the other system the amplitude of 
<l>r in(*n*ases at the expense of that of We can picture tlie state of 
alTairs as follows : tlui wave function of the whole system describes 
at any moment thi‘. state of the first system (if we overlook the small 
c-oupling and the existence of tlu^> second system), «and the reverse 
statt‘m(*nt is e(jually true. To be sure, sinijde numbers no longer 
appear as amplitud(^s, but instead we liave linear coml)inations of the 
pro[)(U' fuiK^t-ions of tlie other system, i.e, according to tlie present 
iut-erpret-ation, of a completely external system. Tliis, however, docs 
not (sause any serious diHi(‘.ulty. In the calculation of any ])]iysical 
(juautity relating f.o th('. system under consideration, we have simply 
to int-egratt^ ovtu' fJu^ co-ordinates of the external system in a way 
similar to that d(‘sc.ribed aln.uidy in Q. LV., § 7. Thus we obtain, e.g., 
tlie sum of the s(juares of tlie amplitudes of all those proper functions 
of thi* wliob^ systiuu which contahi for the square of the amplitude 
id <ln.^ 

We thus find tliat without assuming discrete energy levels and 
(juautum exchangi^ of emwgy, and even without having to consider 
any meaning for t he propi'.r values other ihiui frequencies, wo can give 
a, simpler exjilanation of th(‘. fact that physical interaction chiefly 
takes pla<‘e ladaviMUi those systems in whi(h., according to the older 
e.oiKu^ption, the same energy element occurs As Heisenberg 
points out, it is a (piestion of a sim})le resonance phenomenon with 
litnits, similar to ih<‘, pluuiomenon of the so-called sympathetic pendu¬ 
lum. Without (juautum postulates wo have arrived at an effect which 
is exactly tlni sam(‘, as ifih^ cpiantum iiostulates were in force. This 
us"if situation is not new to tis. The spontaneously emitted fre- 
<(nenci(^s are also obtained, as if the proper values were discrete energy 
levels and Bohr's frecjuenoy condition Ixeld good. 

^ The iiuMuiviMuont fact that if wo conlim^ earHolvos to tho present simple method 
of caU?uIatit)n tlio oxtornal prop(^c funetLons (uuinot bo got rid of onoo for all, 'i.e, 
that tilt' eomph'x ainplitutlo <jf ifn in tlw^ iHolated system cannot bo obtained by 
itm^lf, apjH'ars to bt' inhtu't'iit in the naturt' of the tjasc. For it is not possible actually 
to do away with tlie ttoupling, unlesH anotlit'r system, namely, tho radiation (or the 
“tither”), is taken into account as well. The Coulomb coupling terms cease to 
demirilio tho state of affairs corretitly long before they have booomo negligibly small; 
they would have to bo altorod by taking the radiation from one system to the other 
into acoount 
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According to the fundamental pTinci[)le,s of research which, art^ 
commonly regarded as correct, does not the foregoing compel us to 
exercise the utmost caution with respect to the (piantum ])ostiilat(vs, 
even (I almost feel inchned to say) to distrust them-'(|uite a])art 
from their axiomatic uninteUigibility ? From the ])sychological point 
of view it is clear that as soon as the conception of the t(*,nns a.s 
discrete energy levels had been introduced, we were obligi'd to see a 
corroboration of that conception in every new exchange pluuioimmon 
discovered, even if there is really nothing present in nature beyond 
the resonance phenomenon just discussed. reaxltvr is to 

object: oh, but the conception of the terms as emugy levels is raised 
above all doubts by researches on electronic wipact^ if by nothing clst‘ : 
surely you will not doubt that the potential diiTerenc(^ falh^n througli 
is a measure of the kinetic energy of the single electron '?■ My reply is 
this : Yes, I do question whether it is not very mucJi more to the 
point to push the idea of the frequency of the do Broglie wa.ve into 
the foreground instead of that of the “ kinetic energy of tlu‘. singlt‘. 
electron”. It is known that in passing througli a potential di1Yeren(‘.e 
these waves undergo just that change of freqmmcy wliich (a)rrt^sponds 
to the acquired kinetic energy. Furtlicr, tlie wave ecjnation giv(‘s 
just those deviated ray-paths which are actually observed in the 
determination of ejm and v. 

I cannot help feeling that to admit the cpiantum ])ostulates in 
addition to the resonance phenomenon is to accept two explanat ions for 
the same thing. But two explanations are like two excuses: one is 
certainly untrue, and usually both. In the concluding section w(^. 
shall add another “ as-if ” situation to the one described liere. 

§ 3. A Statistical Hypothesis 

If in the case of prolonged interaction of two systems wt^ try to 
obtain an expression for the average distribution of the aan]>litud(‘S 
from the equations (9), then, just as in tlie analogous ca.S(^ in (dassicul 
mechanics, the attempt will not succeed without a. spethtl suppUuuentary 
hypothesis of a statistical nature. Like the fundamental equation's 
of mechanics, the equations (9) are clearly unailecttal by changing 
the sign of the time; this change can be compensated fdr by inter¬ 
changing i and (a change of sign of all the phases, (jorrtisponding 
to the change of sign of all tlxe velocities in classical mechanics). Tliis 
alone shows that there is no ‘‘ equalising tendency ” inherent in the 
resonance process itself. In fact, calculation shows that the time- 
averaged values of the squares of the amplitudes in general de])end 
on their initial values. In order to obtain statistical expressionB, a 
hypothesis as to the a priori probability of the initial values is there¬ 
fore necessary. It appears that only one hypothesis is possible if it is 
to satisfy the following requirements: 

(1) The hypothesis is to be independent of the instant of time for 
which it is stated; i»e. the probability that given values of the ampli'* 
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tildes shall occur is not to alter with the passage of time, in conse- 
queiict^ of the o])erat.ion of eipiations (9). 

(2) Tlie hypothesis is to be independent of the particular one of 
tlie inhnite number of completely equivalent orthogonal systems 
(arising from arbitrary orthogonal substitution among the proper 
functions (U)rresponding to the same proper value) for which it is 
stated (cf. Q. Ill,, p. 70 et ,sw/.). 

We may (‘asily convince ourselves that in these circumstances the 
only possible assum[)tion is the following : the probability density in 
a space in which, tlu^ real and imaginary ])arts of the amplitudes are 
taken as rectangular co-ordiimtes is a function only of the of the 
scpiares of the auiplitudes corresponding to the numerically different 
]>roptu' values. 

It. follows from this assumption tiuit the average values of the 
scpiart‘s of the amyilitildes corresponding to the amne proper value are 
ecjual, by symmetry ; i.e. each partial sum of these quantities is now 
proportional to the number of terms in the sum. This is the only 
(U)nse(|uence that W(^ shall employ in what follows, and that only for 
cases of extremely high degeneracy and only for partial sums with 
an extremely great numhm’ of terms. 

W'e must, refrain from the attempt, by means of anything analogous 
to tlu* quasi-ergodic’. ^ Iiypothesis, to set up tJicse average values as 
corrtMd. t.ime-averag(‘s. The eipiations (9) arc much too transparent 
to be satisfied by any such liyfiothesis (th,cy ])ossess at least a inde- 
])t*ndent holomorphic integrals, namely, the squares of the amjditiides 
of the normal vibrations ”). The case is quite analogous to that 
of id(‘alisc(I solids, in which the constancy of the squares of tlie ampli¬ 
tudes of the normal vibrations really ought to prevent us from 
applying any statistical reasoning. 

,I should not like to leave unmentioned the fact that the same 
assumption regarding the squares of the amplitudes of the j^roper 
vibrations corresponding to the same proper value was necessary in 
t.he c.asi^ of the t^tark fiprt, in order that correct intensity ratios for 
the fine structure components should be obtained (cf. Q. IIL, p. 83). 

§ 4, Arbitrary System In a Heat-bath 

We return to the considerations of § 2. Wo will now assume that 
in the whole system tlie proper value (14 ) only is excited initially (and 
therefore permanently). Further, we will now assume that Eje', 
Fu iV» the four proper values of the separate systems which come 
into consideration, and which in § 2 we tacitly assumed to be simple, 
exliibit multiplicities of orders a^., a/, a^. The proper value (14) 

then becomes (ax;ai'+aib'a;)-fold, for instead of the ifw degenerate 
proper functions (15) there appear two groups, in number am' and 
ahm respectively. According to the statistical hypothesis of § 3, the 

* Not© to English edition. The ”ergodio hypothesis’* (Boltzmann) is what 
Maxwell ©ailed the principle of continuity of path 
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sum of the squares of the amplitudes of the first group bears the ratio 

( 17 ) aj^i> : ajc^ai 

to the sum of the squares of the amplitudes of the second grou]>. 
From what was said at the end of § 2, tliis is also the ratio of the sum 
of the squares of the amplitudes of all the ])roper vibrations, corre¬ 
sponding to Ek to the sum of the squares of the amplitudes of all the 
proper vibrations corresponding to Ei^ in the first system, considered 
as isolated. 

Thus, according to our statistical hypothesis, the interaction with 
the external system forces a quite dennite value upon the initially 
undetermined ratio of the sums of squares of amplitudes corresponding 
to different proper values. This value is given by the “ cross 
products of the degrees of degeneracy. (By cross ”-])roduct the 
following is meant: the ‘‘ upper level of the system itself is to Ixs 
combined with the lower level of the external system, and vice verm).^ - 
For brevity we will from this point call the sum of the s<piarc‘.s of th(». 
amplitudes corresponding to a proper value tlie excitation drength of 
that proper value. 

We now pass on to a somewhat more complicated case. We shall 
still, however, abide by the condition that in the whole system only 
one proper value, which we shall call E, is permanently excited. 
The second system (^z, Fi), which we will now call the heat-hath, is 
to be an extremely large system with an exceedingly dense proptu* 
value spectrum, such that for every E^ of the first system, which wt^ 
will call the thermometer, there always exists a proj)er value of tlu^ 
heat-bath, Fi', satisfying the equation 

(18) Fv^E-E,, 
where Fi^ is to be multiple, even to a high order. 

Hence a quite definite ratio is given perforce to the excitation 
strengths of all the proper values 74 of the thermometer j in faedi, 
they are proportional to the products 

(19) a*az'. 

The ratios of the az'^s, however, can be determined in a very genc^ral 
way. For the question of the multiplicity ac of the }>roper value iV 
of the heat-bath, i.e, of the number of essentially different })roper 
functions of the heat-bath which correspond to this proper value, m 
clearly identical with the question: in how many essentially different 
ways could we dispose of the energy Fi' in the heat-bath if the latter 
were energy-quantised ’’ ? This, however, is exactly the question 
which would be raised in connection with the calculation of the 
entrojpy of the heat-bath according to Planck’s quantum statistics; 
in the latter, the entropy is taken to be equal to h times,the logarithm 
of the number sought {h is Boltzmann’s constant). The only differ¬ 
ence ^ is that it is sufficient if we put the question in terms of a hypo- 

1 Thejre ar© al©o of cows© th© weU-known ©mail dififerano®# in the iwoHoa- 
tion of th© “ energy levels ’’ by the new quantum meohanic^t m oom|ia?fd TOI tot 
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tihofiictil pi^riod —tho result o£ tlio cnuiueration, is of course independent 
of the form of the statement. 

That is, wo have 

khgar=^SiE-E,), 

where the right-hand side demotes tho entropy which the heat-bath 
witii eiu'rgy A’ - A*, possesses, according to Planck’s cjuantum statistics. 
By (li)), the e.veitation strengths of the proper values A’* of the 
thermometer are therefore 2)roportional to the quantities 

( 20 ) 


(excuse the. occurrence, of the letter k in a ditforont sense). Now if the 
lu‘at-l)at h is very larg(>, we may set 


(21) 


Ua-A,) A'(A).-(;"^,) .a, 




dE> 

/4 


\vh<*r(* 7 ' tlu* td^inpcrnturo. of the heat-])at]i for the energy Z?, 

(iulcuiated action ling to I^lanck. That is, instead of the ratios (20) we 
may use tlu^ following, 

THk 

( 22 ) 


Ilius we have obf.aiiUMl <,he iinj)ortant result: The average excita- 
litui st.nuigths of th<‘ proper valuers of a systeni in tlie hoa,t-bath are 
proporfrional tf) tlu^ ndat.ive numbers—a(*.cor(ling to the old quantum 
stat istics -of t.he members of a canonic-al aggregate, wliich occur in 
the stq)arat.e statt^s considered a-s (piantised. The multiplicities of 
the proper values of the system in (piestion ap})eaT as “ quantum 
WiMghts ”, 

We can also get rid of the original aHsum])tiou that a single proper 
value /a is excited in t.he whole system. Tliis procedure corresponds 
exactly to that made in (dassical statistics when we start from a 
inicro-canoni<5al aggregate and })rove tliat a small partial system is 
distributed canonically in phase. Jf we wish, however, wo can always 
make a canonical distribution for the whole system in addition; the 
result for the partial system remains unaltered. Of course the same 
is true in our case also. 

The result (22) should in principle suffice to enable us to transfer 
all the important results of the old quantum statistics, in particular 
the statistical theory of gases, of solids, and of the hohlraum ’’ 
(Planck’s radiation formula)—since all can be based on this formula— 


by the old (*‘ hidf-int^al ” qaantleation, etc.). Further, we must remark that as 
r^ardft what writers at present like to oall the hind qf staiistica (Bose and Einstein, 
Fwmi, efeo,) abeelntely nothing ja j^Jndieed by the very general developments of the 
text^ Tla ammm give effect to a Fanil or a Beis^berg 

wmr tm&mmh or wh^ we oome to regard.eertain distribmtians 
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into tlie new theory without difficulty; of course the larger or snitillor 
alterations Idluded to in the footnote on pp, 141-5 must he made. 1 
should like to lay special emphasis on the fact that tliis transferenw^ 
is pssihk, even mihovi the support of the quantum }K)8tu!ates. 

If the reader likes, however, he can understand everything that 
has been said in this paper in accordance with Born’s theory,* in which 
the postulates are retained and the squares of the amplitudes are not 
interpreted as simultaneous excitation strengths in the singh' system, 
but merely as probabilities (relative frequencies of oc^cuirrence) of tlu* 
discrete quantum states in a virtual aggrcigate. 1 have tried to Ihink 
over the question whether we might from this point of vi(>\v he able to 
do without the statistical hypothesis of § 11. This ilot‘s not seem i,o 
be the case. According to Born, the alteration of the “ probability 
field” as time goes on is compukorily (causjilly) controlled by the 
wave equation, and consequently the alteration in time of the 
“ probability amplitudes ” is controlled by the. etpiations (!)). Hence 
the objection to reversal mentioned in § !1 now applies to the alteration 
in time of the probability amplitudes. Ho far as 1 can see. \v<' can 
therefore never reach a one-way (irreversible) (ioiirw' without, a supple ¬ 
mentary hypothesis about the relative jiroliability of the various 
possible distributions of the initial values of the probability ampli¬ 
tudes. I am averse to this conception, not so much on accoiiut of its 
complexity as on account of the fact that a theory whicli demands 
our assent to an absolute primary probability as a law of Nature 
should at least repay us by freeing us from the old “ ergodic dilli- 
culties ”-and enabling us to understand the one-way course of nat ural 
processes without further,supplementary assumptions. 

Zurich, Physical Institute of the University, 

(Received June 10,1927.) 

* M. Born, ZUdhr.f. Phys. 37, p. 863 ; 38, ji. tmt) i to, p. Ill7, 




